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FOi^WORD 



This second volume in the "University of Michigan Social 
toundations of Education Monograph Series." The Kegents oP The 
University of Michigan and the Le^^islature of the State , ~t9203 
i250 by David B. Laird, Jr., serves as an excellent compalTi^i" 
to the first number in the Series, Philanthropic Foundations 
and Tlie University of Michigan, I922 -1.965 , by Alan II.. Jones. 

Both are liistorical studies which investigate the re- 
lationship of a major state university with political and 
economic institutions with which it has co-oxisted during 
the past. half-century. Published simultaneously with numbers 
three and four, these volumes help to spearhead the efforts 
of the Series' publishers to share educational studies of 
historical, philosophical, and sociological significance. 

The author and the series editor are deeply indebted to 
the faculty committee which sponsored the study: Professor 
Claude A. Eggertsen, School of Education, co-oiiairman; Profes- 
sor Frederick L. Goodman, School of ; Education . co-chairman; 
Professor Paul D. Carrington, School of Law; Professor Robert 
N. Warner, Department of History: and Professor G. Max Win^o, 
t>chool of Education. ■ . ^ 



CLAUDE A. EGGERTSEN 
Editor 



These institutions of learning are very close to the 
hearts of the people of Michigan, They have made them the 
most unique organizations known to the law, in this, that 
they are constitutional corporations created for the purpose 
of independently discharging state functions . The people are 
themselves the incorporators. The boards that control them 
(ire responsible only to the: people who elect them. They are 
independent .of every other department of state government. 

State Board of Agriculture Vo The Auditor 
General (226 Mich. 417) 1924. . . 
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INTRODUCTION 

In the liistory of The University cf Micliigan there 
have been periods of vitality, insecurity, division, pros- 
perity, and glory. Throughout, the University has enjoyed 
a remarkable support from the people of the State of 
Michigan and in turn has sought to serve the educational 
needs of the State . Fundamental to this historical rela- 
tionship has been the constitutional and statutory status 
of the University and the ongoing interaction between the 
University and the State Legislature. 

At the turn of the twentieth century. The University 
of Michigan was in an envied position. As a constitutionally 
autonomous corporation it had : experienced a half century of 
unprecedented growth and development, which elevated the 
University to preeminence among state universities. The 
application of a state-wide property mill tax to provide 
operating funds for the University was a model of efficiency 
and stability., This system supplemented the constitutional 
autonomy of the University, providing a minimization of 
external, influence and political control. 

By 1920 the State of Michigan was experiencing the 
problems of rapid population increases and industrial 
expansion. New responsibilities and multiplying difficulties 
provided a constant challenge for the State government and 
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reforms in structure and procedure vere frequent. Among 
tliese changes were the addition of a centralized administra- 
tive board and a calling established for revenues realized 
by the University from the property mill tax. Both incidents 
reflect the commencement of a period of change for the 
University and the State. The subsequent changes are 
particularly evident in the relationship between the Regents 
and the Legislature a.-: legislative appropriations became the 
pivotal factor of the relationship. 

Whereas^ prior to 192G one could make a strong argu- 
ment for the Regents representing a fourth coordinate branch 
of governmcnt'^rb:5^ 1950 one could assert that the Regents 
had become increasingly subordinate to the Legislature, 
primarily as a function of tho growing dependence on the 
Legislature for annual appropriations for operating fund s - 

This study concentrates on the changing relationship 
between the Regents and the Legislature from 1920 to 1950. 
There is an attempt to assess the new relationship and its 
implications as well as an: attempt to determine whether the 
changing relationship has altered the de facto status of the 
constitutional autonomy of The University of Michigan. 

Several assumptions have guided the research and 
analysis of the study* First it has been assumed that the 
legal statuj of educational, institutions has a significant 
■impact on the general functioning of the institutions » 
Second, the means by which an educational institution is 
financed has been assumed to affect directly the program of 
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the institution as vol 1 as mothods by. vhicli it solves its^ 
problems. Third, it has been assumed that in the University 
budgetary process the administrative : off icers act as repre- 
sentatives of the governing board and may be considered an 
integral factor of the relationship between the governing 
board and the legislature. Finally, it has been assumed 
that.the term '^relationship" may be utilized to identify the 
various levels and forms of interaction between two corporate 
bodies with varying personnel and functions. 

The reader is cautioned against assuming that this 
study is either an institutional or legislative hi story , for 
it is neither. The study is an identification- and analysis 
of the changes in the relationship between the Regents and 
the Legislatures of Michigan over the span of three decades. 
Since that relationship has never been static, the conclu- 
sions which may be justified according to its status in 1 950 
may not b e valid in 1 970 and in fact may have been outdated . 
In 1955. Thus, care must be taken to understand the histori- 
cal context from which the observations and conclusions of 
the study have been drawn. 

The study was initially conceived as a descriptive 
task with the primary objective that of identifying the 
nature of the relationship between two constitutional, 
entities. A preliminary review, however, illuminated the 
dynamic elements of the relationship and potential changes 
in it« Further investigation substantiated the existence 
of these dynamics and brought about the realization that / 



ilio research challenge was that of examining variations in 
the historic rel^j.t.ion.ship betveen the Regents of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and the Legislatures of the State of 
Mi ch igan. 

The decision to focus the study on the thirty year 
period 1920-1950 was influenced by related factors vhich 
individually might not carry much weight, but collectively 
constitute a re£isonable Justification for the . selection 
of this period. A principal factor wns that the changes 
in the relationship between 1 920 and 1950 were more funda- 
mental and potentially significant than any except the 
modifications incorporated in the Constitution of 1850. 
The most important factor in defining the time period was 
that beginning the examination in 1 920 offered the oppor- 
tunity to view the University operating under the full " 
benefits of the property mill tax, while terminating in 
1950 afforded the vantage of the University exi sting 
within a State imposed annual budget-appropriations cycle. 
The changes in leader ship of the University in 1 920 and 1951 
provided additional continuity and parameters for an 
analysis of the relationship. Finally, access to the 
correspondence and document collections of Regents , Uni- 
versity Presidents, State Governors , and Legislators after 
1950 are generally not open for research. Thus a continua-> 
tion of the study beyond 1950 at this time would be 
questionable, if not impossible. However the limited docu- 
mentation after 1 950 does not impinge upon the reliability 
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of the present studyg 

The sources for this study have been drawn from 
threie distinct categories: manuscripts and documents; 
histories, biographies, and critical analyses ; and personal 
interviews . 

In the first category, use has been made of records 
of the constitutional conventions of Michigan, official 
records of the State Legislatures , personal papers and 
correspondence of Michigan governors and legislators, 
judicial decisions and opinions of the attorneys general of 
Michigan, official records of The University of Michigan, 
and personal papers and correspondence of University regents 
and presidents^ Study was hampered by the scarcity of 
legislative committee records, of correspondence of many of 
the governors of the State, and of collections of per.sonal 
correspondence of key legislators, 

In the second category, reliance hasj been placed on 
histories of The University of Michigan, the State of 
Michigan, and higher education in the United States^ 
Biographies of governors, legislators, regents and Uni- 
versity presidents have been valuable sources of information 
and interpretation. Dissertations regarding The University 
of Michigan ^-nd university independence in general have 
also been useful^ Critical analyses of the roles' and stature 
of institutions of' higher education have provided essential 
background and important "paradigms of approacho 

,* To supplement the written records a series of 
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pcM'sorml inlv^rvievs was conducted with participants in and 
observers of the I'ei at ionship between the Regents and the 
Legi slatur e s . 3 ever a. 1 of the iniervi ews have been tran — 
scribed and are filed with the Michigan Historical 
Collections under the title "The Regents of the University 
of Michigan and the Stat e Legi slatures : An Oral History 
Supplement." Among those interviewed were University 
administrators, state legisj ritors , University regents, 
legislative and executive staff, and a former governor« 
A listing of the interviewees apj/curs in the Bibliography. 

The presentation of the study is organized into 
five chapters , followed by an appendix and bibliography. 
Chapter I is an overview of the thoory and practice of the 
relEitions between governing boards "of public institutions 
of higher : education and state government © The historical 
development of these relations in the United States is 
traced to the sanctioning of Harvard College by the General 
Court of the Massachusetts Bay Colony in 1 636 , Beginning 
with the early state constitutions and continuing to the 
present, issues regarding the appropriate roles of governing 
boards and governmental of ficials with respect to public 
higher education have caused debate and controversy. An 
analysis of the status and powers of governing boards and 
the political and economic realities of state relations 
reveals the extent to which each of these factors tempers 
the general climate of the relationship between campus and 
capitol^ The varying impact of reorganization of state 



governincnis on state a-ela tions is also documented, along 
with the fi.scal (l.i.lemmas associiited , with increased financial 
dependence on the state. 

Chapter :II traces the unique history o.r The Uni- 
versity of Michigan and its constitutional status. The 
origins and early developments oi* the predecessors of the 
University are outlined. The relevant sections of the 
Michigan Constitution of 1835 are discussed and the debates 
preceding the adoption of the Constitution of 1850 are 
ann lyzed for their effect ; on the future of the University. 
Financial support for the University is trac ed to , federal . 
land grants vhich proved to be insufficient and vere later 
supplemented by appropriations from the State . These funds 
were author i zed by the Mi 11 Tax Act of 1867 which remained 
in effect until 1935. - A summary of the involvement of the 
University in legal questions pertaining to its status is 
also incorporated. The chapter concludes with tentative 
assessments regarding the history of The University, of 
Michigan and the implications for the relationship between 
the Regents of the University and the Legislature of the 
State. 

Chapter III documents the modifications and changes 
that occurred in the relationship between the University 
and the State f rom 1 920 to 1 950. The events cited inc lude 
three major transfers of leadership at the University, a 
succession of challenges to the power and authority of the 
Board of Regents, a gradual erosion of the financial 



independence of the University, and the continued impact of 
state, national, and international factors altering the 
context in which the Univers i-ty attempted to survive, 
improve, and serve. The role of the State Legislatures, 
as they affected the University, is charted throughout the 
three decades and note is made of the increasing role of 
the executive branch in the legislative process, especially 
pertaining to fiscal matters. The changing roles of the 
Regents and the University President receive attention, 
vith emphasis on their roles in the interaction with the 
State . ■ 

Chapter IV provides an analysis of the operational 
effects of the changing relationship between the Regents 
and the Legislature . As. a result of proc edural and sub- 
stantive alterations, the relationship became increasingly 
complex, more partisan, and more dependent on the overall 
balance of State needs and resources . Although the changes / 
in the relationship occurred within the context of stable 
constitutional status for the University, University 
administrators and the State Executive emerged as primary 
participants in the r e laii onship and acquired substantial 
power and influence. The combinati on of the complexities 
and uncertainties of a new budget-appropriations cycle and 
increased competition for limited resources further affected 
the relationship* Thus, the relationship between the 
Regents and the Legislature in 1 950 was found to be dif- 



ferent In many respects 



than that which pertained in 1920. 
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In Chapter V the implications of the changes in 
the relationship are analyzed a. id resultant conclusions 
are summarized » From 1920 to 1950 the relationsliip betveen 
the Regents and tlie Legislature was found to have changed 
significantly, primarily as a by— product of economic and 
social conditions in the State. The results of the changes 
included an increasing financial dependence of the Uni- 
versity on the State Legislature, a changing role for the 
Regents, increasing State interest and activity in higher 
education, and a subtle diminishing of the de facto 
independence of the University. Available evidence s\ig-; 
gests that neither the leaders of the University: nor the 
Legis.lature sought to study systematically the implications 
of these changes and apply the increased understanding to 
their complex relations. Finally^ the research challenges 
vhich remain are outlined and the assertion is made that 
the future success of higher education in Michigan will 
depend to a great degree on the ability of the leaders of 
State government; and the institutions to sustain mutual 
respect and understanding of their separate and dual 
responsibilities while maintaining the support of an 
enlightened public. 
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GOVERNING BOARDS AND STATE GOVERNMENT 

H 1 s t o r i c a 3. 0 v e r v i e v 

Legislative involvGment in higher education in the 
United States dates : to 1 636 with, the establishment of 
Harvard College by the General Court of the Massachusetts 
Bay ColonycV Since that time legislative int<?rest has 
varied greatly, but over the years legislatures have con- 
sistently shovn an acute ;rec6gnition of the importance of 
colleges and univers it ies to the life of the society.^ 
Public opinion has also been generally supportive of the 
role of institutions of higher education within the society, 
and accorded graduates of these institutions crucial roles 
in the leadership of tho nation. : The implicit public trust 
in these institutions has been an integral element in the 
growth and development of ; higher education in the United 
States and the foundation for continuing relationships be- 
tween state governments and the institutions of higher 
education , . 

Samuel Eliot Morison , The Founding of Harvard Co l- 
lege (Cambridge: Harvard. University Press, 1935) , p. 168? 

2 ■■■ ■ ■"" ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Malcolm Moos and Francis E. Rourke , The Campus and 
the State (Baltimore; Johns Hopkins Press , 1 959) , p. 2.S8 . 

Frederick Rudolph/ The American College and Univer - 
sitv (New York: Vintage Books, 1 962) • 

. • 10 .■ ^'^ 



Although :U,e.so in.st.i Li on.s have bo o n s . „c , 
l.y il.o o:iocto-i lOKlslaturos of U,o colonio. „„.l M.^ios 
from 1636, the : legi s lut Ivo role has not' boon the onMy 
.llrnensior, of public participation in inst i tu.tona i . fi-.j . 

The governing boards of the colleges and .aive.siti .Have 

also boon populated by varying ratios of laymen. "Efee 
participation of laymen on governing bodies was not . NoH.h 
American innovation, but the rolian.e on the,aay 
and the frequency of their presence on the boards -v^e 
Characteristics not generally found a.ong their Eu^-pea. 
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precursors 



.Throughout the l.istory of Higher education a;rr the 
United States, issues-regarding the proper role of,-«ver- 
nors:, legislators, and other governmental: offficiafe 
vis-i-vis governing boards and faculties have persi n^ffontly 
caused friction, suspi c i on , and debate. However, o.. balance- 
it is difficult not to conclude that the overall rel^^tion- 
ships have been mutually pr of i tab le , : espe cially in ^i.w of 
the diversity and apparent strength of ; the institufe..n3 . 

Such a conclusion should not be used to den. tthe 
: existence of problems inherent in: the interaction hetveen 
• the government and, state universities. Although bo«. are 
accountable to the general public, i:..eir responsibilities ' 
■difXer as; do the mea ns; by, vhi ch they are held accountable . 

in TransV'i!"'" rM.!^^^!^::^^^ WiUis^Eudy, E^her^^^c^tUsa 



A prime example is "the role of the legislature in estab- 
lishing the formula for the allocation of the res our c g s 
of the sta.te vithin the framework of demands for those 
res ources from the var i ed sec tors of the state. When . 
contrasted with the responsibility of the university to 
engage, the frontiers of knowledge and search for truth, 
one quickly recognizes the manifold opportunities for 
conflict between the operation of government and ins ti tui- 
tions of higher education.. 

The concern f or b eing respons ive to the public will, 
while proi>ecting academic freedoms has caused considerable 
anxiety from the time of the writing of the early state 
constituti ons o As was the case in Michigan , ^ many of the 
writers of the early state constitutions addressed them- 
selves to this problem. Moos credits the constitutional 
architects with es tabl ishing barri ers to pro tec t ins ti tu- 
tions of higher education from the vagaries of state 
poli ti cs , 

With unc ommon foresight the authors of early state 
constitutions and charters establishing state colleges 
and universities recognized that higher education, 
whether public or private, must be insulated from .the 
momentary whims of statehouse politics . They knew this 
insulation should apply to all phases of academic life, 
not simply to the prof essor in the classroom. They 
feared lest political control over one phase of higher 
education might gradually encroach upon the vital 
center of academic freedom,^ 

Six staite constitutions have provided ; institutions 

^ Inf ra . pp. 44-49. 

Moos and Rourke , The Campus and the State , p. 4o 
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of higher education with constitutional status as virtual 

7 ■ . ■ ■ . 

fourth branchG s of government ^ These constitutional 

provisions represent the most extens ive means of protection 

f oi' univGrsities , although most states ha^e incorpornted 

varying degrees of protection through either constitutional 

8 

or .statutory provision. 

ThG enormous growth and development of the nation 
in the latter ; nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
were accompanied by a concurrent : and equally impressive 
transformation of the American university. The University 
of Michigan was a forerunner as the public state-supported 
university came of age. These changes focused renewed 
attention on the relationships between the states and 
institutions of higher education. 

It was during the early decades of the twentieth 
century that various reform movements gained considerable 
momentum in the United States, especially in the midwest. 
One recurrent theme was the review and revitalization of 



rbid. 5 p. 22. The states are: California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Michigan, Minnesota, and Oklahoma* 

. ■ g . 

An up to date summary of the present and paist 
status of institutions of higher education in the United 
States is provided in M. M. Chambers , Higher Education in 
the Fifty States (Danville * 111 . : The Interstate Printers 
and Publishers , Inc. , 1970). See also Fred William Hicks, 
Constitutional Independence and the State University , Ph .Do 
dissertation (Ann Arbox: The University of Michigan, 1963) . 

• ■ q ' ■ ' ■ ■" ' ■" ■' ■ ■ ■■" ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

Lawrence R. ¥eysey / The Emergence of the Amerxcan 

University (Chicago; 'The Univers ity of Chicago Press, 1965) 

and Allan Nevins, The State Universities and Democracy 

(Urban, 111 c: University of Illinois Press , 1 962) / 
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state government. This movement, reactions xo it, and 
increasing public demands combined to spur reform in states 
throughout the nation. One readily apparent product was 
an increase in the centralization vithin state governments, 
generally resulting in in creas ed author ity , re spons ibi 1 ity , 
and activity within the executive branch. This, process 
continued through the first half of the twentieth century 
and was intensified by the activity of state governments in 
highway development, public welfare programming, and in 
public elementary and secondary education^ Early in the 
nineteen twenties leaders in higher education were expres- 
sing concern about the implications of these deve lopments 

10 

for their institutions. These discussions continue to 
date and encompass questions of constitutional authority 
as well as philosophical and func ti onal mandate s , 

Basic to the discussion is the need to distinguish 
between the general determination at the state level of the 
availability of resources for higher education and the 
decisions at the campus level regarding the internal alloca- 
tion of institutional resources. One means to make the 

■'■10 ' ■ ■ 

; The major portion of the 1923 meeting of the 

National. Association of State Universities was devoted to a 

discussion of these developments and their implications: 

National Association of State Universities/ Transactions and 

Proceedings . Volo 18, 1 920o The delegates at the convention 

of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges gave evidence of 

similar concerns in 1 925 : Association of Land-Grant 

Colleges, "Report of the Special Committee on State Fiscal : 

Policies," Proceedings of the Thirty-Ninth Convention 1925 

(Burlington, Ytoi Free Press Printing Co ., 1 926) , pp. 277- 



distinction is: to c Kiss ify , the f ormor as u politicul 
decision and the latter as , an acad emi c ' d e c i s i on . Hovover, 
in many cases the lines of distinction become blurred and 
herein lies the dilemma for many institutional and state 
of f ic ials . 

One analysis of this historic problem suggests 
that most educators would agree that: the setting : of priori- 
ties u-nd the allocation of general state resources are 
decisions most appropriately made by elected representatives 
of the public in a democratic system. However, these same 
educators insist that the decisions regarding the internal 
allocation of resources must be shifted toi the institutions, 
leaving them free of inhibiting controls and debilitating , 
influence. 

If -this principle of fiscal responsibility is accepted 
then college officials believe that the schools will ' 
not^be impaled on controls that not only frustrate day ' 
to day operations, but on occasion threaten a decline 

self 1 i ""^ -''^"^•^^^^ ^ 

Legislators and state budget: directors , 'on the 
other hand, argue that it is difficult , at best, to make 
decisions on primaryaliocations without prior knowledge of 
the proposed use of the funds. They further argue that the. . 
state budgetary system would lack coherenc e if the allocat- 
ing agency had no means of- determining the^ purposes for ! ; 
which funds are disbursed and the reconciliation of purposes 

_ T^Moos and Rourke, The Campus ».nH +.ho S-f.a + ^ ■ 
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with the established x^rioritics of the state o 

Inevitably these discussions focus on tvo funda- 
mental questions. Are public institutions of higlier 
education distinct from other governmental agencies? To 
what extent ixre fiscal autonomy and academic freedom 
related? Both questions are, of course, worthy of extensive 
research themselves, but are only outl ined here o 

Chambers identif ies three different theories of tlie 
relationship between higher education and state governments 
wliich he asserts not only require under standing , but a 
conscious clioice mado from among them. Briefly stated, 
Chambers views the alternatives in treating higher education 
as: ^ . ^ ' 

1. A normal and x'egular function of government. 

2o A unique function of government requiring special 
status • . . ■ • 

3. A function of society not comparable to other 
f unc tions . 

The evidence presented by Chambers and Moos indi- 
cates that the vast majority of states have opted for 
variations of the second and third alternatives, but in 
some instances the application of rigid pro c edural c ontro Is 

12 

Ibid , y pgc; 258-87. The presence of these argu- 
ments in Michigan was confirmed by background intervievs 
conducted in the Spring of 1 971 . 

■ 1 3 ■ 

M, M. Chambers , Freedom and Repression in Higher 
Education (Bloomington, Indo : Bloomcraft Press, 1965), 
Po 11. 
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(central purchasing, personnel regulations, etc) has 
moved s ome institutions within range of the f i rs t alterna- 
tive^ 

Vith regard to the second question, the ability 
to identify the distinction between fiscal autonomy and 
academic freedom is more difficult. In practice this 
difficulty has been the cause of considerable confusion 
and misunderstanding. Basic to answering the question is 
the determination of the necessary actions the state must 
take to safeguard the public interest and the identifica- 
tion of those actions that would j eopardize the essential 
conditions of academic freedom in institutions of higher 
education, Berdahl views the problem as a tug of war with 
the university's welfare in the balance. He argues the 
necessity of recognizing the distinction between academic 
freedom and institutional autonomy, 

A major source of current friction is that many 
academics are trying to protect too much, and many 
persons in state government are trying to claim too 
r mucho A fundamental cause of this conf usi on is the 
. f ai lure of pers ons on both sides to recognize that 
academic freedom and university autonomy , though 
related , are not synonymous and that university- 
state relations in one area may quite properly differ 
from those in the other ,1 ^ 

Berdahl also asserts that where the state must act 

to protect the public interest its actions should be 

direct and forthright and not camouf lugged in administrative 



Robert 0/ Berdahl, Statewide Coordination of 
Higher Education (Washington, D,Co: American Council on 
Education, 1971), p. 5. 
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devices. He perceives an acute need for a balance of 
understanding and a tolerance in those activities which 
must appropriately be shared. 

A major implication of the viev expressed here i s thnt 
a staters willingness to recognize the claims of 
academic freedom and procedural autonomy may be rein- 
lorced by the institution.?' equal willingness to 
recognize the state's right to participate in .some of 
the decisions regarding the substantive development of 
public higher education J « 

The delineation of which substantive decisions are 
appropriate for state participation is, then, no minor 
problem. A state may honor academic freedom, impose 
few procedural controls, and still threaten the long- 
range health of its universities and colleges by dis- 
placing their aspirations for excellence and substi- 
tuting its demands for utility^lT 

Thus it may be concluded that the questions and. 
problems related to vnivers ity-state relations have deep 
historical roots extending to the fundamental assumptions 
upon which the institutions and the states operate. The 
central issue has been and continues to be the determina- 
tion of the extent to which government may be involved in 
decisions regarding institutions of higher educati on with- 
out jeopardizing the spirit and mission of the university 
in a free society. 

Status and Powers of Governing Boards 

Several studies have been made regarding the 
status and powers of governing boards of institutions of 

^^ Ibid . , p. 12. 
^^Ibid. 

^^Ibid., p, 14. 
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liigher education in the United States. However, a 

definitive account remains to be written about the tlecision- 

niaking process and pov,?r structure in higher education and 

their relationship to the general public. 

It is difficult to approach the topic of governijig 

boards in higher education vitliout being reminded of the 

rather unique complexities, energies, myths, and forces 

which characterize dec ision-making in that sector of higher 
1 Q 

. ■ education. " Such reminders should caution the reader as 

veil as the writer to be wary of the pitfalls of simplifi- 
cation and over-generalization when dealing with complex 
institutions and problems. 

The utilization of governing boards was an estab- 
lished practice among many European universities prior to 
; . the founding of institutions of higher learning in the 

North American colonies. However, among the differences 
noted about the early colonial colleges was the existence 
of laymen on their governing boards. Although many of the 
early colonial institutions of higher learning sought royal 
• : sanction, the principal sanction for operation was obtained 

from the colonial governments, a process which carried 

18 

Of existing works the following are recommended 
and have been used for reference: John J. Corson, G-overn - 
ance of Colleges and Universities (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1 960) ; . Lyman Glenny, The Aut.onomy of 
Public Colleges: Challenge of Coordination (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1959); Moos and Rourke , 
: The Campus and the State o 
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Corson, Governance of Colleges and Unive rsities, 

p. 11. ■ — ' 
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over to siato logi..sliilure.s uml territorial governmenia 
M.rtor the achievement of i ndGpendence . Thus, the involve- 
ment of laymen and state government in the institutions of 
higher education in the United States has been a constant 

factor in the history of most colleges and universities, 

20 

especially those dependent upon public supports 

The need for state sanction (generally in charter 

form), however, was apparently never seriously considered 

by faculty and administrators as an invitation for active 

state participation in institutional governance. Vithin 

the private sector the question of state involvement was 

21 

clearly resolved in the Dartmouth College Case (1819). 

The public institutions of higher education have never had 

a Judicial precedent of such power and clarity, but have 

nonetheless operated throughout the United States on a 

fundamental principle: the necessity of maintaining a 

separation between the institutions and the executive and 

22 

legislative branches of government« 

To maintain thi s s eparation and remain cons is tent 
in principle, special boards were established to govern 
and administer public colleges and universities. McNeely 
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Brubacher and Rudy, Higher Education , pp. 25-39- 

21 

The Trustees of Dartmouth College v« Woodward 
(1819) 4 Vheaton (U.S.) 518o 

22 

U„S^ Office of Education, Higher Educational 
Institutions in the Scheme of State Government , by John H. 
McNeely, Bulletin No. 3 (Washington, D.C^: Government 
Printing Office, 1939), p. 1. 
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round these governing boards generally independent from 
the governmental structure and their membership free from 
political controls. 

The governing boards, in general, were given an 
independent position within the State governmental 
structure. Members of the boards serving without 
compensation were endowed with exclusive jurisdiction 
over all the internal affairs of the institutions. 
The primary purpose of this segregation was to take 
the management of the institutions out of the hands 
of the changing elective officials of the executive 
branch of State government, thus freeing them from 
any possibility of political control or influence^^^ 

Although the principle- has been generally applied, 
the manifestations of its application have varied from 
state to state in form, interpretation, and application, '^^ 
The primary determinant of ' the degree to which governing 
boards have been impregnable to political control has been 
their legal status»^^ 

The legal status of governing boards is based upon 

two factors, the legal origin of the board, and the legal 

source of its powers. The legal origin of the board is 

generally a charter, the state constitution, or legislative 
26 

statute^ The legal source of powers may be any of the 
above and is not necessarily the same as the origin. The 

^^Ibid. \ 

24-n 

ifoT an updated summary of present status, see 
Chambers, Higher Education in the Fifty States . 1970. 

U.S. Office of Education, Higher Educational 
Institutions in the Scheme of State Government ^ p. 5. 

■ 26 

An additional important factor involving the 
boards' powers is whether they have been granted corporate 
status . 
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key to understanding the sources of origin and powers lies 

in identification of that body to which the board is 

ultimately res^Jonsible ■ and the body vhich may enact changes 

regarding the board, 

A governing board vliich has as its legal source 

of pover the state constitution is virtually an additional 

branch of government. As the supreme and organic law of 

tlie state , the constitution is supe rior to all other 1 aws 

of the state, is mandatory, and is subject to change only 

27 

by the expressed will of the people , McNeely described 

tliese boards as coordinate with other branches of govern- " 

ment and not generally susceptible to alter?,tions by either 

legislative or executive actions. 

In the case of boards deriving their powers from the 
constituti on , they hav e been made co ord inat e with the 
legislative and executive branches of the government. 
The direct powers conferred upon them by constitutional 
mandate^ pertaining to the management of the internal 
affairs of the institutions are not readily susceptible . 
to amendment or change by legislative enactments., The 
legislature as a rule does not possess the authority 
either to limit these powers or to transfer them to 
officials of the executive branch through consolidation 
of governmental functions or alteration of State admin- 
is trative machinery* Since these powers are vested 
exclusively in the boards by the State Constitution, 
officials of the executive branch are precluded from 
exercising them, 28 

Governing boards deriving their legal status and 

power from statute serve essenti ally at the will of the 



U, So Office of Education , Higher Educational 
Jmstautions in t^e Scheme of State GoTg^ernment , 6 , See 
also tfoos and Rourke^ The Campus and:: irJie State , p. 22, 
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U,S. Office of Education, Mi^gher Educational 
InstrSiiutions in the Scheme of State-iGovernment , p, 6, 
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.state legislature and are dependent upon the legislature 
for the definition of their powers and responsibilities« 
Such boards generally have stature, dignity, and often 
operating autonomy, but are nevertheless potentially sub- 
jo ct to legislative involvemoirt up to and including 
29 

abolishment, ^ 

Public institutions of higher education and their 
governing boards are also subject to a number of restraints. 
Such restraints are derived principally from the state 
constitution and generally require the' boards as corporate 
citizens to act within the legal system applicable to all 
citizens of the state. Additional restraints may rpsult 
from^the relationships a.mong the various branches of state 
fi:overnment and the governing boards. For instance, the 
actions of the boards would fall within the purview of the 
governor's responsibility to see that all laws of the 
state are faithfully executed and his general executive 
authority to transact the business of state government. 
In a like manner the governor's power to approve or veto 
bills passed by the legislature, to conduct investigations, 
to appoint to vacancies, and his ex officio membership may 
all provide implied or active restraints for the governing 
boards of public colleges and universities."^^ 

The legislature of the state may also offer 
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Ibid , , p, 15. 
•^ ^Ibid , , pp, 46-47. 
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restraints on the activities of governing boards, particu- 
larly in those instances in which the board derives its 
legal status and powers from the legislature. Among the 
most powerful and increasingly active areas of restraint 
by the legislature is the overall responsibility it has 
for the state's fiscal policy. Some would argue that the 
impact of the legislature's control of the state's purse 
is directly proportional to the limitations of total sta.te 
financial resources. The relevance of this argument would 
seem to be borne out in an analysis of the role of state 
legislatures vis-a-vis public institutions of higher 
education in the depression and immediate post-war periods 
in the United States^"^^ 

The state legislature or legislativre leaders may 
also be factors in the selection or approval of governing 
board candidates, in the control of purchasing functions, in 
the establishment of statewide academic or vocational goals, 
certification requirements , and standards and practices re- 
lating to non-academic staffs In each of these areas,, 
legislative enactments may create a mandate for governing 
boards to follow or at least significantly limit the valter- 
natives if or. the board to select from. 



■^^See: Harry K, Allen and Richard G. Axt/ State 
Public Einance and State Institutions of Higher Education in 
the Unid7ed States (New York: Columbia University Press , . 
1952) ; and U.S. Off ice of Education, Fiscal Control over 
State Hrgher Education , by John H.. McNeely, Bulletin :No. 8 
(Washington, D, Co: Government Printing Of fi ce , 1 940);. 
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Moos and Rourke, The Campus and the State , 
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The- judicial branch of state government may also 
«erve to create or imply restraints for tho governing 
boards. As the ultimate referee among the branches of 
government, the judiciary may be called upon to interpret 
statutes, the state constitution, and administrative 
precedent as veil as settle claims against constitutional 
corporations. 

In summary, regardless of their legal status, 
governing boards of public institutions of higher education 
are subject, for the most part, to the general povers and 
restraints of other branches, of state government in the ■ 
same manner as other units of governments" However, within 
the area of potential power to affect the policy or action 
of the governing boards, the legal status of the board 
itself would appear to be the most effective defense against 
political encroachment. Thus, the board which derives its 

status from the state con>5+T+„+-;^„ j • 

constitution and is assigned corporate 

status is the most impregnable. 
Realities of the Rel p t-; ^ ^ 

The previous section focused on the general frame- 
work within Which the relationship between governing boards 
and the state exist. The operating realities and practices 
of the relationship also have an impact on the efficiency 
and quality of the i nteraction between the: two entities. 
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There is n temptation in the analysis of this 
relationship to be contejH vilh the traditional and shopvorn 
simplifications frequently utilized in legislative lobbies, 
administrative offices, and faculty gatherings to describe 
and explain the interaction between state government and 
institutions of higher education. However, an understanding 
of the assets, liabilities, and inherent problems of the 
relationship is dependent on attention to the subtle 
complexities vhich continually temper the interaction^ 

The first reality is the recognition that both 
institutions of state government and higher education are 
e lements of a comp lex- social and economic system which 
imposes a whole range of influences and conditions over 
which the institutions have little control and minimum 
influence. 

In a like manner, a single public university may 

be only one of a large number of public institutions of 

higher education in a particular state and thus subject to 

certain statewide or systemic forces upon which it has only 
34 

limited impacts 

In an analysis of the context of the relationship, 
considerable emphasis must be placed on the fundamental 
diff erence s between the public mandates for state government 

34 

This might well be the case of individual insti- 
tutions in large populous states (California, New York, 
and Michigan) with numerous institutions and a diversity 
of missions, mandates, and objectives, but a common source 
of operating fundso 
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unci institutions of higher education. Clearly the 
governing boards of public colleges and universities iire 
most commonly charged with utilizing their resources in 
auch ii voy a.s to serve the oducationul needs of the popu- 
lace and expand the boundaries of truth and knowledge. On 
the other hand, the state gov^ernment is commonly charged 
with providing services to the full range of human condi- 
tio/js as veil as maLnfnining rationality and order within 
the state itself. 

Thus, it is .apparent that within the educational 
sector of state services there is a dual mandate sliared 
by state officials and the governing boards of individual 
institutions. Is it not also obvious that this duality 
in operation could run the spectrum between fierce 
competition and complementary i>artnership? The failure to 
recognize the fundamental differences of mandate and the 
concurrent duality of responsibility has been and continues 
to be a source of considerable misunderstanding and wasted 
energies. 

Given these realities it is difficult to under- 
stand why the term "autonomy" continues to be used in 
de scribing institutionsi.and their status. It would be 
preferable and more acjcurate if recognition were more 
widespread that institxttional autonomy in the twentieth 
century has become a reslative concept. The relativity is 
a function of external :;conditions , constraints , and 
associations as well as; internal attitudes, experience, 
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and idiosyncrasies, • The recognition of this interpreta- 
tion of institutional status would, no doubt, reduce the 
f^eneral anxiety and place the jnstitutional-state relatijns 
in a more realistic context. 

An ongoing and mutually productive relationship 
between institutions of , higher education and state govern- 
ment is dependent upon a number of additional factors. 
There must be effective communication between the two with 
reasoned articulation of concurring and opposing views , 
There must be a minimal understanding of the political 
T^roces s and especial ly an awarenes s of the role of the 
legislature in a democratic system of government. Mutual 
trust can be a critical factor in reaching defensible posi- 
tions, especially during economic or social crises , whereas 
distrust harbored by either party can be a constant 
debilitating factor corroding the whole process of inter- 
action. The sum of these factors constitutes the under- 
lying quality of the relationship and has a major impact on 
the overall efficiency and effectiveness of the interaction. 
One of the constant dangers to this balance is that petty 
controls or political chicanery will sap the viability and 
spirit from the relationship and lower the quality of 

■^^Daniel G. Aldrich Jr "Maintaining Institutional 
Identity and Autonomy in Coordinated Systems , " in Campus 
and the Capitol; Higher Education and the State , ed. by 
John Minter (Boulder, Colo.: Vestern Interstate Commission 
for Higher Education, 1966), p. 17. 
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decision-making, A recent essay by Sanmel B. GouLd, 
then Chancellor of The State University of New York, 
provides a thoughtful summary of these concepts by arguing 
that the relationship is a partnership vith a shared goal 
and complementing duties and responsibilities. 

Whatever we, as educational leaders j intend to 
ac compl ish as our part in ass is ting the process of 
progress within our states can be done only with a 
full realization that government is bound to be in- 
volved in our efforts. Our task, therefore, is to 
develop personal relationships which make it possible 
for us to make clear to men in government the nature 
of our enterprise, the role we ourselves play, the 
portion of our institutional ife and development 
which is not within the balivick of anyone else to 
prescribe or control or even touch, and most of all, 
the heavy responsibility resting upon them as upon us 
in fulfilling the education of our youth, and indeed, 
the whole citizenry. It must be; made eq^ually clear 
that we and they haye a,n unusual partnership in all 
this , the kind of partnership that gives to each side 
a specific set of assignments to be fulfilled in the 
interests of expanding and improving higher education , 

The first reality in our relationship with state 
government is the degree of our own faith'in the demo- 
cratic process and our belief in those, regardless of 
party affiliation, who are elected representatives of 
the people, in promulgating that process,37 

To assert that public institutions of higher edu- 
cation have an essential relationship with state government 
is not, however, to be equated with the argument that 
liigher education is merely another agency of the state * 
The need to comprehend the distinction among agencies and 



Moos and Rourke, The Campus and the State , 
pp. 319-323. 

■37 ■ 

^'Samuel B. Gould, "The University and State 
Government; Facts and Realities , " in Campus and the 
Capitol! Higher Education and the State , ed . by John 
Minter (Boulder, Colo*: Western Interstate Commission 
for Higher Education, 1966), p. 5. 
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public colleges and universities is n critical one that 
requires constant reinforcement. Although the major burden 
for this articulation- must by practical necessity rest with 
the governing board and. administrative officers, the other 
members of the academic community must understand it as 
veil, lest their own words or actions be misconstrued or 
in:i arcpresented . 

Uoln.ted directly to this identity problem is the 
difficulty of establishing and maintaining an awareness of 
the need for each (state government and public higher 
education) to retain arens of primary power and concern. 
Institutional primacy must be maintained in academic 
functions including the preservation of freedom of thought 
and expression. In addition institutions of higher educa- 
tion must, be free from as many bureaucratic strictures as 

39 

are feasible to protect their initiative and flexibility. 

The state government also has areas of activity 
and judgment within which it must maintain primacy. It 
rests with the governor or his designee to determine when 
a particular situation, on or off the campus, constitutes 
a threat to the peace and security of the state and its 
citizens. The legislature has primary powers in deciding 
the level of taxation and allocation of fiscal resources 
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vithin the state , inc lud ing those funds allocated to state 
uollogos Jind universities. : 

^hc?re arc numerous other examples, but the point 
should be clear that vithin the complex relations between 
public colleges and universities and the state government 
theru are clearly areas in which each considers its respon- 
sibility, power, expertise, and Jadgment as necessarily 
being primary. Thus, a smooth and productive relationship 
is dependent upon mutual recognition and cooperation within 
thi s status « 

Reorgani?;ation of State Government 
and Fiscal Pi lemmas 

As noted earlier, beginninf^ about 1 920 most state 
governments underwent various levels and forms of reorgani- 
zation , The impetus for reorgani2ation was generally 
related to changing soci o-economicr realities and demands 
for expanded state services. The reorganization commonly 
resulted in identifiable increases in centralization of 
power and responsibility in the executive branch of state 
government. It i s not uncommon to find the centralization 
accompanying the emergenc e of numerous new agenc ies and 
departments, duplication of operation, conflicts of 
interest, and an extended period of transition as new lines 
of authority and responsibility wero defined. 

40 

The Council of State Government s, Reorganizing 
State Government (Chicago : The Council of State Govern- 
ments, 1 950) , pp. 1-5« For analyses of the impact of state 
reorganization on higher education see : U.S. Office of 
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virtue of their public status and increasing 
rjiuincial dependence, many state colleges and universities 
were implicated in the reorganization and many, saw the 
changes as an immediate threat to their relative autonomy. 
There seemed to be little doubt that state governirient was 
due for an overhaul, but many officials in hi ghe; ^' iuc a- 
tion had serious doubts about the extent to which their 
institutions needed to be included. The degree to which 
these institutions were actually involved was in most 
cases a function of the * legal status of the institution 
and its governing board*.^^ 

At about the same time institutions of higher 
education in the United States were encountering a period 
of significant growth in scope and magnitude. The demands 
for public support were legion while competition for public 
resources was multiplying rapidly . A comprehensive study 
of, the impact of this competition on higher education found 
that state expenditures for higher education did not in- 
crease in relative terms, but in fact lost ground to other 
:state functions. "^-^ The study found that from 1915 to 1949 
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Education, Fiscal Control over State Higher Edu cation, 
pp. 1-46; and Moos and Rourke, The Campus and the State, 
pp. 52-53. 

^^M.os and Rourke, The Campus and the State . p« 4o 
^^ Supra , p . 24 . 

/^■^Allen and Axt^ State Public Finance and State 
Institutions of Higher Educ ation , p. 75. 
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state expenditures siDecifically for higher education were 

reduced from about ten percent of all state expenditures to 

about four percent. Thus public institutions of higher 

education vere caught between rapidly increasing demands 

for their services and insufficient funds to meet the 

demands , resulting in substantial institutional adjustments , 

Additional accomodations were required as a result 

of the increased concentration of authority in state 
45 

executives. Three important areas bear mention. First, 

increased centralization tended to add more consciousness 
to the overall process of allocating the state's financial 
resources, a factor which tended to assist or at least 
give advantage to the articulate and prepared institutions. 
Second, the central i zati on was often accompanied by 
additional bureaucratic functions, which held the potential 
of stifling initiative and increasing frustration among 
parties competing for limited resources. Finally, the 
shift in the balance of power in state government initiated 
a transition period in which tension between the executive 
and legislative branches was often at unhealthy levels, 
creating spinoff problems for all units attempting to deal 
with both* Institutions of higher education were not 
immune to these problems and often among the most 
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vulnerable to. them. 

Fol loving tlie inipl emontat ion of these changes 
three major studies were conducted which sought to analyze 
the impact; of state government reorganization and increas- 
ing financial dependence upon state government of public 
institutions of higher educat i on . The studies vere 

consistent in their findings that state executive and 
legislative involvement and interest in ^campus affairs 
liad increased, resulting in a potential threat to the 
unique mission of tlie campus • Each found the lowes t level*^ 
of impact on those institutions whose status and powers 
were embedded in the state constitutions. The most 
common areas of increasing involvement were found to be 
in appropriations, curricula, research, tuition, admissions 
and legislative riders or conditions. 

Finally, each study in a distinct way reflects 
upon what must be considered the most relevant reality 
for public ins titutions of higher education, that ultimate- 
ly the vitality of such institutions wi 11 evaporate : unless . 
it is sustained by the support of public will.' The most! 
explicit constitutional safeguards are of minimal defense 
against an aroused public and its representatives . 

A school may have constitutional or statutory 
immunity, it may be independent of administrative 
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restraints; but ultimately, as a public institution, 
it must share in the problems and benefits of a 
democratic communi + /. What is more) educa.tors and 
state officials agree that it would be dijsastrous to 
remove public higher education entirely fxom the 
vellsprings of gove rnmental influence » 

Carried to extremes, political man ipjal at ion can 
doom a fine university. But politics is more than 
the siim of influence , harassment , and manipulation — • 
it is the avenue through which a democratic society 
reaches peac Rf ul dec i s i ons « 48 

As long as public colleges and universities remain 
dependent upon state government for a significant portion 
of their operating expenses, one may conclude that the 
social, political, and economic realities of the state 
will liave a noticeable impact on the general status and 
direction of the s e ins ti tut i ons • 
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UNIVERSITY INDEPENDENCE 181:7-1920 

The Catho 1 e pi s temi <i d and 
J-ts Early Successors 

The Legal and spiri-tual pr ed e ce .=5S or • of The Uni- 
versity of Michigan vas The Ca fcho 1 epi s temi ad of University 

of Michigan ia J which vas crfeated by territorial charter 

■■ ■ 1 

on August 26 y 1817. The charter was for the development 
of an educational system oifi" all levels from primary to 

university aad was not unlike Thomas Jefferson '3 plan for 

■■ ■ o 
the Strate of Virgiinia. 

The vorrlaioffig of the charter and t:he educational 
systenr it dos cr ii>e<i b eai' the heavy influeii3<;e 01: 
Augusiius B. ; Voodvi^TSssi, who was a t the time Chi ef Jus ti c e 
of the iierritor.ii^ri courts . A friend of Thomas Jeffer- 
son ^s .m\d a sorne^ine educational theorist, Voodward's 

approach was simiXar to the plans that Jefi^erson had 

■■ 3 ■ " " ■ 

been advocating. "The educational needs of the: ter^'i- 
tory provided an opportunity for Woodward to test 

Vll Terr. Lav s , 1 81 7 , 104. 

"^Paul L> Ford^ The Vritinirs of Thomas Jefferson 
(New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1892-99 , II , pp • 220-237 . 

■ 3 ■ 

Roy J^ Honeywell, The Educational Vork of Thomas 
Jefferson (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1931 ) . 

• 36 
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.some of h t s theo r- i es . . 

Woodward was n. clas^3ical scholar, something of a 
peciant, vitli a tendency toward gx travagani theo r i c s , 
and he saw in the movement toward the provision of 
educational facilities for the teri^itory an oppor- 
tunity to put into effect some of his own pet ideas, 
Hg had long been engaged up.m the philosophical task 
of dividing human knowledge into categories and 
published a book on the sub j ect in 181 6/ The classi- 
fication of knowledge was also one of Jefferson^s 
hobbies and it may well have been a friendsJhip between 
the two men based on these ideas that led to Woodward » s 
appointment o 4 ; 

The plan was rapidly made operational in: the form 
of a Lane aster ian priimary school and classical academy 
with Pather Gabriel Eichard and Reverend John Monteith 
holdii^ig virtually all of the f ac ulty c hadr s o ^ 

Pather Richaara was a Fr ench^-missHionary who had 
arrived in the terrirfcory in 1 798 and immediately embarked 
upon the development of an educational 5ente:rprise for the 
frontier community. His liberal spirit and personal 
commitment were to have a strong influence on the develop- 
ment of the community's early character. ^Bather Richard 
was joiined in some of his endeavors by -fclie. arrirval of a 
yo^aieag; Pre sbyter ian,, who fresh out oX Princiet on answered 
the ;call to introduce the Gospel to Detroit^ Rev« 
Monteith was to become the first pre sident of The 



Frank Robbins and Wilfred Shav, "The Early History 
of the University of Michigan, itrVol. I of The University 
of Michigan: An Encyclopedic Survev > ed. by Wilfred Shav 
(4 vplso; Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan, 1941- 
1958), p. 26. ^ ' 

^Claude A. Eggertsen, "The Primary School of 
Michigariia," Michigan Alumnus Quart erlv Re view, Vol. LV 
No. 10, Autumn 1948. " . , .■; • ■ ' 
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On tholte [)i stemi ad , Mont e i th- wo rked hand in hand wiith 
Fr, Rifchard marshaling community interest in the dievelop — 
mont aS an educational system for Detroit. Once iiit was 
creat^efcL, they were ins tr umen tal in br e atiiilng 1 i f e Jlnto 
the new system. 

Although the Act of 1 81 7 had 'Tnade provision^: for 
an incinrease of f if t e e n pe r c ent in territorial taxes, plus 
tlaie s-aTiictioning of lotteries for the support of the educa- 
tionaL program, there is no evidence that either of these 
methotlis was employed. Nor does it aj>pear that aaxy of the 
govennrment- land grants were utilized to support tbl^e insti- 
tution from 1 81 7 to 18:21.'^ 

However, the development and early operat^^sn of 
the lilrnni^ ofMichigania is evd^dence that d\fev spirit 

of :irife Ordinance of 1787 was active in the te rjcrdtesEir^y . 

Judge Woodward's plan surviiTvred f our yeiaics^- ibn 
ap^lLjiicat i on before the te r r i tor iali. :Xegis lative crcEaanc i 1 
produced a revised charter. The dharter of 1 8:2J changed 
the official name of the institutiioni to "The Unok^^rsity 



erJc 



Roscoe 0. Bonisteel, John Monte ith ( AnniAixbor : 
Michigan Historical Collections , Bulletin No, 1~5 , 
January 1967). ' 

7 ' ■ ' ' 

Richard R. Price, "The Financial Support of the 

University of Michigan Harvard Bulletins in Education , 

No. 8 (Cambridge; Harvard University Press , 1 923) , 

' pp*, 12-16. . ■ . ■ 

S 

" • • • schools and the means of education shall 
forever be encouraged , " Ordinance of 1 787. , Worthington Co 
Ford, et al. (eds.), Journals of the Continental Congress , 
1774-1789 (Vashington. 1933). XXXII. pp, 337-339. 
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or Michignn" and placed the re s pons i bi 1 i ty f or its opora- 
lion in a board of twenty-one trustees; appointed by the 
legisla.ture • ^ 

There seems to be some question ab;out the effec- 
tiveness of this new board. Farrand sugge-sts that the 
board concerned itself primarily with the location and 

seile of tiie lands granted the territory ifoor educational • 
10 

purposes. Another account alludes to ttfie increasing 

attenuation of the educational functions of. the board. 
Altho:ugh this c o rporate ;f orm of the ^Un ive r s ity was 
retained until the promulgation of the Constitution of 
1837, satisfaction with this form was undcjubtedly 
dwindling. Reform vas in the: wind by the time the 
Constitutional Convention met in 1835. 

The Constitution of 1 835 and Subsequent 
Acts of the Legislature 

In preparation for the transition from territorial 

status to statehood, a Constitutional Convention was 
12 

called in 1835. document produced by the Convention 

contained two specific references to higher education and 
the State. Article X, section 2 committed the Legislature 

Terr. Lavs. 1 821 . p. 879. 

^Elizabeth M. Farrand, History of the Universitv 
of Michigan (Aim Arbor: Re gi star Pub lishing House , 1 885 ) , 
p. 1 1 . . : ' 

11 

Robbins and Shav, ''Early History," p. 29. 

] 2 

Michigan, Journal of the Constitutional Convent inn 
of 1835 (Detroit; Sheldon M'Knight, 1835). ' 
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to the-ancouragement "by all suitable moans the promotion 
of diiiia2.arectuaT, scientific and agricultural improvement." 
Secta-ccCT 5 of the sa^e a^rticle assigned to the Le gi s latur e 
ia?^S3ifimisi.biii3I.ity for the "protection and improvement, or 
«as7iiheii- dliisrposition" Mof the federal lands se t aside for the 
,.su.^o>irt-uof a unive:i^si ty in Michigan . 

In. effect the Constitution of 1835 lef't the 
r.eS7ponJsdb]ffl:rty for ;the University with the Legislature 

and tzims -v-u the changing winds of political 

actd.^Tty and sympathy. The full .import :of this arrange- 
ims33it ^a^r;mot clear :aintil the Legislature adopted the 

o-paxMEim-g guidelines for the University following the 

aciiifeviement of statehood in 1 837- 

Tiie guidelines enacted by the Legislature on 

Maanciii.il 8, 1 837 were primarily the work of Rev. JohnX). 
: Pi.esc:cie .and Isaac Crary. Pierce was the newly appointed 

S.urperintendent of Public Instruction , a position^ very 

similar to that of the Minister of Public Instruction in 

^ ■ 13.- 

Pruss 1 a . 

The legislation, entitled "An Act to provide for 
the organization and government of The University of 
Michigan," stated that: 

The object of The University shall be to provide 
the inhabitants of the state with the means of ac- 
q_uiring a thorough knowl edge of the various branches 
of literature, science and the arts. 14- 



^ -^Parrand, History , pp. 1 5-1 6> 

^ "^M-i chigan. Laws of 1 837 , section 2, p. 102. 
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"-Utte *:&t5i;iV Regen ts under i.he new ac t wt- "e to be 

twelve ;irn ;niiir?te ■ aaitiid: a ppo i ntecl by the Governor i^'i th the 

15 

advice and:: rcti^isi^^nrrl of the Senate . In add.i tion , the 

Governor/,, iJiiiieirKWTi;^^ judges of the Supreme Court 

and Cliance.[li0iO3r j^u't' ^xhe State were to serve as ex-officio 

merTiV>ers <G>iI^ tte^ ih<iy-imd'^, - The act established the Regents 

17 

as the hod^?^:.- :eiatr'^ivmzmte ol* The University grunting tliem the 

povror and :as«^33^*;ijx^ them tlie duty of enacting the laws for 

18 

tlie "govexn-m^Hnint fmXf iLlie liniversity. " : 

The ^^sJ^t ^iVtf^ir? amended at the request of the Regents 
following tte^.t^^'m^^^ meeting giving the Regents responsi — 

b i 1 i ty for iJfite' T^rt^Hs?r^r:'t ion of a chancellor, assigning the 
governor £is ■ ^fmr..ii.^^diMs£in't of the Board of Regents, and granting 
authority to ^.iier^S^e^gents to spend po rti ons of tlie interest 

from the imiT^e?s^r^^ rfey^^ f for " apjjaratus , library and 

. 19 
cabinet for ms2nua:tnil history." 

In suTTRj^ Tbe University of Michigan of 1 837 was by 

cons titutional and statutory provision entwined- in the 

political system of the new state . Its governing board was 

appo inted by tihie^liSroivFernor , the Governor was the president 

of that Boardijp. aira:^ rthe Superintendent of Public Instruction 



^ ^ Ibidi . ^ se:(rtio? > 3 , p. 102. 
16 

Ibid > , section 4, p. 102, 



'^ Ib id . ;iHection 6 , p . 102. 

' ^ Ib_id..»^y s^EBZC t i o n 7 , p . 1 02 . 
19 

Ibid ..,.w^^mrendment , p. 102. 



was assigned the . r e sponsibi 1 ity for the la^rids held by the 

State for the benefit of the University .^^ 

By most standards tliis systoni was not very 

successful. The University suf Tored from a shorta^-o <i f 

ope3'0.t.i ng nnd capital funas. A loan oJ' Si GO, 000 va;^ 

granted by the Legislature in 1 S38 temporarily reduc ing 

the crisis, but it created legal problems whicli resulted 

Pi 

in delayed f is c al dif f i c ul ti e s . 

Legislature was under constant pressure to sell 
or lease under less than advantageous conditions tlie lands 
set aside for suj^port of a university* In 1839 Xlie Lerrisla- 
ture succumbed to the pressure, but a strong stand by the 
Governor backed with a fo;cthright veto prevented the 
enac tment of legis lation tliat would hitve been financially 

■ ■ o o 

disastrous for the Unive z's i ty . '^'^ 

r In^'addition" the Un i vers ity~ was plagued by internal 
problems that became external issues. Some faculty members 
vere dissatisfied by what they considered low salaries and 
a poor system of vork-load distri'bution . ¥hen these issues 
became public knowledge many of the residents of the state 
openly q^uostioned the dedication and judgment of th 
f ac ul ty . • 

The discovery of the existence of secret societies 
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Farrand , History , p, 23* 
^"^ Ibld . , pp. 1 26-128. 
^^Ibid*, pp. 33-35. 



l'hi.s controversy va, ^ h so ci e t i o s 

. '^•>' ^"^^^It-y decision V 

-Uov the colonization of rrat ' ^ ^ ^ °" ''^ : 

; °^"«^-^lly the fi^.st years fnn ■ 
"'^'.t of the Universitv ,- V "^-^ ostahla.sh- 

. ' Cl 837) were ch irnci 

— d b^ insecurity, ,,tual distrust , ter- 

irnn,- i^-Lrust, and constant clis- 

"let ions , This «■;+. ■ . 

-V ..e sanct.j V to ha.e he.n co.po.n.e.r 

->nct..o„,, .n.olve.ent or the Legislature in U,-- 
^'«^-sity affairs. . ^i^e rn U,,!- 

F-rrand judged these as crn+i , 
University as it .t. . -rtrcal years Tor the 

.i.K ^"'r^^"^^''-Pted to regain i-inancially stable 

^ ^'ithout substantial State -^-^y stable 

inVlu '"'"^^"P^'^-t, ward orr external 

influence, and to resm\r« • 

. . ; internal 'difficulties 

Despite the trarl-, + - -^^^es. 

1817 and reenacw'in'+r^''"^*^^'"'^^'^ far back as 

emphasizing the charactlr 0^+^'"'" constitStL; 
state institution, the publ f ^ ^^^w University as a 
always recognized The^"+^r responsibility was not 
loan to the instiiutiSn r ^ ^ ' '^^ide from its firs? 
obligation toward it vhi?"°r^==^^ "° financiaL ^ 
endeavored, al thoug^ in '^'^"^'^^^ bodies 

fhe lack of suffict^n^ -p i ' control its noH^- 

salaries at a s Wvati on""n ' ^^P^ faculty"'"" V 

faculty rivalries/ resu^en'"^' ^^^^1^ ^= intra- 
dissensions vhioh^d^sclosed ^^°'^e>«r"s of 
nesses . . . , 2^ "^''^^'^^ery apparent veak- 

Bissatisfaction with the status of the Uni • 
apparently Widespread alth . ^he University 
-^d, although probably for divergent 
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, P. 76. 
I^JLd. , p. 37. 
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reasons . Stn son as sorts "Lliat the d i Cf i cu J t i es vere 
25 

func t, j onaT Ly biisecl. Other contributing factors may hu-ve 

been rinanciii] i nsec ur i ty and the difficulties accompanying 

t>ho (1 ev e 1 o pmen i of the institution. 

In response to these problems, the Legislature^ in 

1840 appointed a select c omniittee to " . . . inquire into 

the present condition of the University of Michignn, and 

ascertain if any changes are necessary to insure its full 

26 

and permanent success." The committee filed its report 

within a month and in it criticized the existing constitu- 

27 

tional arrangements for the University* It vaS: in fact 

an indictment of" direct legislative involvement in the 
management of university affairs and a call for a more 
independent governing board for the University* The 
Legislature failed to heed the wa.rnings of its own com- 
mittee and accomplished nothing in the way of reform. The 
status of the University and ±he general level of dis- 
satisfaction remained relatively stable until the 
Constitutional Convention of 1850. 



25 

■^E. Blythe Stason, "The Constitutional Status of 
the University of Michigan," In Vol. I of The University 
of Michigan; An Encyclopedi c Survey , ed. by Wilfred Shaw 
(4 Vols/; Ann Arbor : The University of Michigan, 1941- 
1958), p. 119. 

26 

Michigan, Journal of the House of Representatives 
(Detroit: George Dawson, 1840), p. 186. 

^^Michigan, 2 House Doc, 1840. Nos. 51 and 52. 
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Tlu/ Cnris (. i lij t j oil ui" 1 850 . 

Tho dele-gntes who tissembled for the Constitutional 
t'onvfji.tlon of 1850 are snid to have reflected the general 
popular I ty of the tenets of Jacks onian democracy in the 
State. Indeed, the decisions of the convention demonstrate 
an increased confidence in the judgment of the electorate 
and the desire to make as much of the state government as 
possible d.irectly responoible to the people of the State. 
•Tiie new constitution drawn by the convention and passed 
hy a substantial majority in the fall elections placed 
many restrictions on the powers of the : Legi s 1 ature and 
Governor and provided -that all state officers including 
Judges and the Board of Regents of the University were to 
be elected directly by the people. 

■ ■ , The delegates were sensitive to the public dis- 
satisfaction with The University of Michigan and the 
Standing Committee on Education made the revision of Uni- 
versity status a high priority for its de libe rati ons . 

The committee of nine members was: chaired by a 
young lawyer from Macomb County (D. C. Walker) and included 
among its members three farmers , thre e mi 11 ers , one 
physician, and a minister who had served as Michigan's 



■ ■ ■ / 28 ' 

F. Clever Bald, Michigan in Four Centuries (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1950), p. 255. ~ 

29 

Michigan ^ Report of the Proceedings and Debates 
of .e Conventi on to Revise the Constitution of the State 
01 Michigan. 1850 (Lansing; R. V. Ingals, State Printer, 
1 850) « 
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Cir-st Supori ntendent of Public Instruction (Rev, J. Do 
30 

Pierce). Tho report of the committoo to the convention 
cuLled for significant changes in the status of the Uni- 
vtM'Jiity. 

The debates in tlic convention givo evjdence of a 
con.seri.sns regnrding the need for change in the status of 
the University, a general cUssatis I'ac tion vitli its progress 
since 1837, and a deeprootorl commitment to ]irovido for a 
strong system of education for the State. "^^ Led by Mr. 
Bagg (Wayne County) and Mr. Whipple (Berrian County) the 
debates regarding the Ujiiversity revolved primarily around 
'die power and method of selection of the regents^ 

Tlie question of how the regents should be selected 
was a pivotal one ajid had clear implications for the 
status, role, and power ox^ the board. Initially the con- 
vention, by a very close margin (30-28):, voted to have the 
regents appointed by joint action of both houses of the 
legislature. The sponsor cf this approach indicated his 
intent was to remove the University from political in- 
fluence/ 

My object is this, to place the University beyond all 
political influence. There is no gentleman, I sup- 
pose, in this Convention, disposed to put this 
institution within the grasp of either political party 
of the State, or to bring it under unproper influences , 3: 



^Qjbid. 

^^Ibid., pp. 782-785, 801-804. 
'^^Ihid., p. 782 (Mr. Whipple). 
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Allhough there vas appjivent and cn pres. seel agreement 
vi ih til is provision, some (]e]Gt;aros arid especially J. U. 
Bagg of Wayne County were not satisried vith the implica- 
tions of its |)ractical appl i cn ti on . Thus on tlie following 
day Bayg oiTcrod a nev propo-SM I providing Vor the direct 
election of the regents of the University. In sumniar i zi.iig 
Bngg's defense of the proposal, the journn]. ist reported ' 
that liP called upon the democratic spirit of his colleagues 
to allow the direct election of all officers of state 
government, including the regents. He urged their support 
of the substitute and was confident of its success. 

Mr. Bagg hoped the substitute just offered by 
himself would prevail. His democratic fee lings would 
not permit him to vote for the section as it stood. 
Every officer to be elected' under this new constitution, 
is to be elected by the j.^eople direct. He could not 
consent that this only blot and blemish savoring of 
federalism, should be permitted to remain. . . . Ve were 
in a progressive age — in a progre ss ive democratic 
age„ . . . It illy becomes this Convention , sitting here 
in the place of the people themselves, to debar them 
from voting for every officer to be elected under the 
government direct. He did not distrust the people. He 
would now nppoal to the democratic portion of this 
Conventior sustain the substitute. He had no fear of 
the resu It . 

Mr. Bagg's appeal brought open support and the 
result vas as he had predicted. Mr. Clark favored Bagg's 
proposal- and spoke eloquently of the need to insure that 
the University vou.ld remain outside the main pol itical arena 
of the State. 

Mr. Clark , . . I am satisfied that our University 
should not be placed upon, the salme level with political 



Ibid . , p. 802. 
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institutions. Vo should look to a liighor soui'co; suloct 
tile best men we can I'jrui, iso iAiat they may sustain the 
ins i j. l.iit i on . 

The University cn.n only be sustained by the weight of 
moral influence which you bring to bear upon it; if you 
sink it down to the politicitl. arena, it must inevitably 
fail^ As this is our only institution of the kind, I 
hope the Convention vjll use every effort to placo it on 
a proper footing, tlia t vo ma;y have the free benefits 
that were .designed to flow from it, ... 

^'^gg's proposal vns adopted by the delegates by a 
margin of A4 to 26 and it remained only for the people to 
agree with the principle of direct election of the regents, 
which was accomplished in the subsequent referendum. 

Other educational provisions in the proposed con- 
stitution did not arouse as much debate in the convention 
but have nonetheless proven to be significant. Article XIII 
section 8 assigned the regents the responsibility of 
electing the president of the University, who vould be-, an' 
ex officio (but non voting) member of the^ board. The sec- 
tion also established the president as the ^ihief executive 
officer of the University vith the additional duty of 
presiding at the meetings of the board. The board vas 
given the responsibility for the "general supervision*' of 
the University and the powder over its financial resources. 

The regents of the University shall, at their first 
annual meeting, or as soon thereafter as may' be, elect 
a president of the University , who shall be ex officio 
a member of their board, with the priviX^vgc of speaking, 
but not of voting. He shall preside at the meetings of 
the regents, and be the principal executive officer of 
the University. The board of regents shall have the 
general supervision of the University, and the direction 



Ibid . , p. 803. 
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and control of all expenditures from the University 
interest fund, 35 

By the provisions of this section the potential for 
the future strength and success of the University may hp.ve 
been considerably increased. Combined with the direct 
election of the regents these sections made the University 
theoretically independent of political and legislative con- 
trol, and directly responsible to the people of the State/ 

The portions of the section which gave the regents 
"general supervision of the University" and the "direction 
and control of all expenditures from the University interest 
fund" have been crucial factors in the history of the Uni- 
versity since 1850. It is perhaps unjustifiable to ^raw 
many conclusions about the intent'of this section, due to 
the paucity of explanatory comment or debate, but the effect 
is more easily analyzed and the evidence suggests that the 
University gained a substantial amount: of autonomy as a 
result of these provisions and subsequent adjudication 
based upon them. ^ 

Dunbar attaches .such importai^ce to these provisions 
that he c lass i f ies them as the most important policy de- 
cisions in the history higher education in Michigan. 

Although this new arrangement for the University 

35 

Michigan, Constitution of 1850 , Article XIII,^ 

section 8 . 

36 

VillisF. Dunbar, "Higher Education in Michigan's 
Constitutions , " Michigan Quarterly Review . T - No 3 
July 25, Summer 1962, p. 148* ' 
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was (j i. f f t? rcn t thun most state universities of the time, it 

vas not totally unique and probably stiould not be judged 

on the basis of its novel aspects. What is relevant is 

tliat foil rawing 1850 The University of Michigan flourished 

and by the turn of the century had achieved preeminent 

37 

status among stale universities. This is not to suggest 
a cause and effect relationship, but rather to recall that 
under tne system operative from 1837 to 1850 the University 
was struggling to survive as opposed to realizing its 
potential. It is fair to conclude tliat the provisions for 
the University in the Constitution of 1850 afforded a 
measure of stability, identity, and independence which 
fostered or at least allowed for the development of strong 
institutional leadership and a high caliber of scholarship. 

It is also of some significance that subs equent 
constitutional conventions producing new constitutions in 
1908 and 1963 have not substantially altered the constitu- 
tional status of the Univers i ty as it was described in the 
Constitution of 1850. In fact the status of The University 
of Michigan has been the basic model from which the status 
for Michigan State, Vayne State" and other state-assisted 
universities have been forged. 

' These constitutional arrangements have de layed, if 
not inhibited indefinitely, the development of a centralized 
or co-ordinated system of higher education for the State of 

^^Brubacher and Rudy, Higher Education in yransi - 
tion, pp. 156-157. 
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Mic'lii/»an. The prob:iems rolated to the lack of a co- 
ord intited syatom in Michigaii are the subject of c onr s i.jv^ 
re.sparch nnd represont an area of vital iinportanc o f or 'v.he 
future oV educational opportunities in the State. 

Early ypi'ms of Financial Support and 
The Mill Tax Act of 1867 

The Pounders of The University of Michigcin and the 
fram'ers of Michigan's early constitutions made little 
reference to the financial support of the University, for 
that wtis thought to be cared for in perpetuity . Their 
confidence vas based on a series of federal acts providing 
land Cor the support of education in the territories, and 
the knov'iedge that the support was to be continued as a 
condition of statehood. 

This series began with the Ordinance of 1785 with 

its provision for public schools in each township. In 

practice and precedent this was an important act, prompting 

one historian to note as significant the identification of ■ 

an obligation of the central government to support education 

within the territory. 

The significance of this early provision can scarcely be 
over-estimated. It gives evidence of a recognition by 
thec'central government of ■ its obligati on and duty to 
provide at government expense for education within the • 
Northwest Territory — this in a day when public schools 
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M, M. Chambers, Voluntary Statewide Co-ordination 
(Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan) . ' ~ 

39 

Price, "Financial Support," p/19, 

40 

Ford, Journals . XXVIII, 375--378. 
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were almost an unknown phenomenon, even in the states 
already established „41 

The second in the series of acts was the Ordinance 

of 1 787 which provi for the perpetual encouragement of 

42 

•'schools and the means of education," A supplement to 
that Ordinance dated July 23, 1787 contained a provision 
for setting aside federal land to be used by state legis- 
latures in support of universities, 

[Not more than two complete townships] sliall be 
given perpetually for the purpose of a university, to 
be laid off by the purchaser or purchasers as near the 
center as may be, so that the same shall be good land, 
to be applied to the intended object by the legislature 
of the state. 

The combination of these measures firmly implanted 
the necessity of planning for education in the future 
development of the territories and anticipated states.. 
They also provided a potential source of revenue to be 
derived through the sale or lease of the prescribed landSo 

This land bank for Michigan was supplemented by 

the Congressional Act of May 26, 1826 which stated: 

[The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized] 
to set apart and reserve from sale of the public lands 
with the Territory of Michigan to which the Indian title 
has b een extingui shed a quantity of land not exceeding 
two entire townships for the use and support of a uni- 
versity.^^ . 

Upon the achi evement of statehood these lands 



'^^Stason, "Constitutional Status," pp. 116-117. 
/^^Ford, Journals . XXXII, 337-339. 
/^^Ibid. 

^^4 U.S. Stat. L. 180o 
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became the re spons ibi li ty o f tlie State Legislature, wliich 
authorized the sale of a portion o I' the lands and established 
a University interest fund. Tlio interest funds vith fees 
and gifts were the primary sources of financial Suj^port for 
the University until 1867."^^ 

There have been those who have speculated that the 
financial dif f j cul t i es o f the University during the past 
century could have been diminished, if not prevented, by 
better management of the original land grants j"^*^ however, 
other observers suggest that in comparison to the manner 
in which other states utilized their land grants Michigan 
suffered mildly/^ 

In 1867 The University of Michigan sought relief- 
from the Legislature primarily due to the fact that uni- 
versity expenses were rapidly increasing and the income 
from the interest fund was stabilizing.'^^ The Legislature 
responded with a tax act which allocated to the University 
one-twentieth of a mill on the dollar on all taxable 
:property of the state. Althaugh thsei?sa were some 

Michigan, Laws of 1837 ^ p. 209. 

Stason, "Constitutional Status, " p. 117. 

47 

Farrand, History . p. 25, 

48 

Price, "Financial Support, " p. 31 . 
"^"^Ibid. , p. 34. 

^^Michigan, Laws. 1867, No. 59. A listing of subse- 
quent revisions may be found in William B. Cudlip, The Uni - 
versity of iMichigan; Its L egal Prof i1 p (Pnhl t 5.hpH 7in^^>. thr 
auspices of the University ofMichigan Law School, 1969) 
pp. 9-1 0« ^ ' ^ » 
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coinpJ.j cations in the immeci i a to implementati on of the act, 

the University did gain substantial finnncia] assistance 

J"rom this nieasure. At this time the Uni\^ei'sity also began 

to receive caj)ital grants for the expansion of the physical 

51 

plant and the purchase of equipment. 

Tlie impact of the mill tax on tlie f inane ial history 
of Ihe University from 1 867 to its repeal in 1935 is 
perhaps inestimable, but it is apparent that the influence 
vas significant. As a precedent it further established tlie 
faith in the system of an independent elected board of 
j'egents. It also increased the commitment of the State in 
fulfilling its responsibility for providing the support 
for a state university. Furthermore the mill tax support 
had the effect of extending the autonomy of the University 
and provided financial security which had great implications 
for the planned growth and development of its physical and 
buman resources. ^ . ; 

Among the conclusions reached by Price in his study 

published in 1923 vas that the mill tax system vas far 

more advantageous to universities than annual or biennial 

appropriations systems. 

Without any doubt, experience has shown that the best 
form of state tax is a^mill tax, which may be counted on 
from year to year and over a long period of years, and 
which may be expected toincrease asthe state assess ed 
valuation advances. The advantage of this system over 
a syst em of annual or biennial appropriations is obvious. 
Especially is this true when the mill tax may be supple- 
mented from time to time, as the need arises, by special 
. ] 

^^Price, "Financial Support," pp. 30-40. 
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^^^n-oprmtion^ ^^o.r Id ings and other emergencv 

When r-ecog>iiiiii|;:vvi-?M. ^jeo- gained regarding the special 
advantages of the mill ta.x system and th^ remarkable 
advances made by The University of Michigan vhile under 
milJ tax support, ri'^ ;i 3 Viot difficult to understand why the 
liGgi^i^is afe'r other t^Mm't^^^^^ity officials were greatly dis- 
tressed when the Legislature began discussions about 
alternate plans of supporting the University. 

In sum, the financial history of The University of 
Michigan is not as had been predicted by the founders and 
territorial lawmakers^ The original land grants and funds 
derived thGr^.?itrr4m:teve not supplied enough revenue to 
.^u;5pfiort the .?fN^#^ mf'^si growing university. Alternate 
methods of finaTOiaiig have b-en tried and found wanting. 
The existing s^sfem-cof direct legislative appropriation, 
which began in is also not satisfying all parties. 

The search con±iiima^ f or a satisfactory means of allaying 
the State's shsziis^vrjof Univers ity operating expenses. 

The University mr-^the Cour ts 

Throughout the histoid of The University of 
Michigan, court decisions and ^iidicial opinions have had a 
crucial role. .The importance cf the legal history is most , 
easily explained in four areas. The decisions and opinions 
have provided interpretations of the various constitutional 

^^Ibid. , p. 55. 
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q\re.stions regard i.ng the status of the University and the 
Hct^onts, In a related manner, they have assisted in de- 
Tin ing the mui^ual responsibilities incurred by the Univer- 
sity and the State in the firnctioning of a siiite university. 

The decisions and opinions have to a large extent 
i:)rotected the University from statutory and administrative 
encroachment 9n its relative autonomy. Pinally, they have 
provided precedent for both the State and the University 
to use as a guide in pursuit of the delicate balance re- 
quired to insure the continuing health and development of 
an institution of higher education. 

An early, but critical legal question was resolved 

in the case of The Regents of The University of Michigan v . 

5 3 

The Board of Education of the City of Detroit . At issue 
was whether there was any continuity between the corporate 
body of 1821 and that of 1837 both of which held the title 
of "The University of Michigan," the former located in 
Detroit and the latter in Ann Arbor. In answering in the 
affirmative the court held that the University in Ann Arbor 
Was tlie legal successor of the institution incorporated in 
1821 and thus 1817 as well. ' Therefore the Regents were 
entitled to the benefits of the earlier land grants and a 
continuation of the public trust for its chartered purpose. 

Although the Constitution of 1 850 had established 
an independent corporation, free (at least theoretically) 

5^4 Mich. 21 3, 221-29, (1856). 
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from political control, it was not five years before t}ie 

Legislature passed a law requiring the Regents to appoint a 

. . 54 

professor of homeopathy in the Department of Medicine « 

This law set off a series of court battles brought 

by and against the Regents in which the central question 

was whether the Legislature retained the power to dictate 

55 

by statute to the Regents of the University. In Sterl ing 

The Regents of The University of Michigan ^^ the court 
was unanimous in its decision that the Legislature had no 
authority to encroach upon the powers that were constitu- 
tionally assigned to the Regents. 

Obvi ous ly , it was not the intention of the f ramers of 
the Constitution to take away from the people the 
government of this institution . On the contrary , they 
designed to, and did, provide for its management and 
control of a body of eight men. elected by the people 
at large. • . . It is obvious to every intelligent and 
reflecting rnind that such an institution would be safer 
and more certain of more permanent success in the 
control of such a body than in that of the legisla- 
ture, composed of 132 members', elected every two years, 
many of whom would, of necessity know little of its 
needs , and would have little or no time to intel ligenily 
investigate and determine the policy essential for 
success of a great universityo^T 

Cudlip in his review of the Sterling case indicates 

that the language of the decision is frequently used to 

assert that the Board of Regents having derived its power 



^"^Cudlip, The University , Chap. II, pp. 23-52. 

^^4 Miah 98, 99-100, 101-06; (1856) ; 17 Mich 161, 
165-75 J 18 Mich 469, 482-83, (1869); 30 Mich 473, (1874). 

^^110 Mich 369, 370-73, 374-76, 377-78, 379-84; 
68 N.V. 253, (1896) . 

^'^Ibid. 
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from tlic same consii tut ion as tlie th rce princ i pal b ranches 
o (' go vernmont , is a fourth co-ordinate bronch of the 

C Q 

government. Regardless of the degree of significance 

attached to this o.rgument, the Sterling case is a pivotal 

. case for the relative autonoiny of the Board of Regents. 

S ince Ihe Board of Regents acts in the public trust 

and tlie University clearly exists within a state ruled by 

law, it follows that there must be some limitations to the 

independence of the Regents. Several cases have dealt with 

59 

the question of the limits of the regental authority, 
liowever, each of these cases has been decided on the limited 
question of the case and the court has yet to define the 
limits systematically. Tlius cases in this area continue to 
be brought to court with the most recent being The Regents 
of The University of Michigan et al. v. Tlio State of 
Michigan , in whi ch the central question is what powers 



the Legislature has to establish c^ditions to the 
appropriations acts for the University. - 
There are justifiable generalizations to be drawn I. 
from these aspects of the legal history of the University. 
In general it would appear that the c ourts have been con- 
sistently sympathetic to the interpretations espoused by 



CO 

Cudlip, The University , p. 25. 

^^97 Mich. 264, 247-52, 252-53, 254-55 ; 56 N.V. 
605, (1893) ;. 1 67 Mich. 444, 445-52; 1 32 N.V. ' 1 037, (1911) 
147 N.V. 529, (1914); 180 Mich. 349, 350-61, (1914). 

^^Case 7659-C in Circuit Court of Ingham (County , 
Michigan • 



the University, Also, the general supervision clause oX' 
the Constitution has been consistently interpreted to 
grant the Board of Regents complete control and auth^^r ity 
over all internal affairs of the University. Finally, 
appropriations to the University by the Legislature become 
the property of the University when the acts t !^::o effect 
and may: not be altered , abridged or controlled . by any 
state official. Conditions attached to appropriatioi ^ 
acts remain a question of litigation, but the courts seem ; 
disinclined to accept as constitutional those conditions 
which infringe upon the discretion and power of the Regents 
over internal policy and operation . 

Tentative Conclusions 

Some tentative assessments are justified by the 
historical evidence in this chapter « Firs t , the evidence 
suggests that the reforms in the Constitution of 1 850 
relating to The University of Michigan have been important 
factors in the -growth and development of a leading state 
university. A testament to the sui tabi lity of the reforms 
of 1850 is the fact that their substance and . spirit remain 
active some 1 20 years later . In fact, they have been 
borrowed by other ins titutions both in and out of Michigan. 
It may be argued t!iat even an ideal organizational structure 
is both useless and ineffective without understanding and 



For further discussion of thr-se general areas see 
Cudlip, The University . Chap. Ill , pp. 52-1 25 , 
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ded i cated pii I'ti c i f).'urts , b u t such a.rgumont.s do not detract 
Tj-orn the .s igni I' i.cance of the I'oresigh L and confidence 
embodied in the Constitution of 1 850 and the fi.^ct that the 
plan for the governance and ' ^jiipport for the University 
contjiijied therein wns vorkul^lo.' 

■ , Tlie degree; xo which tlie Ufiiversity is or has leen 
relativuly autonomous . is a complex question with ]egal, 
political , economic , and academic ramifications . The evi- 
dence in this chapter suggests that the financial independ- 
ence and stability based on the foundation of federal land 
grants and state property mill tax revenues vere important 
factors in the ability of the University to maintain its 
relative position of autonomy through 1920. These financial 
factors may also have been crucial in the development of 
Michigan's leadership status among state universities 



CHAPTER III 



THE UNIVERSITY AND THE LEGISLATURE 
IN TRANSITION 

Signals of Revision and Change 

On July 1 , 1920, Marion LeRoy Burton was inaugurated 
as the fifth President of The University of Michigan suc- 
ceeding the popular and respected Harry B. Hutchins.^ The 
clmnge in leadership marks th'e beginning of a nev era for 
The University of Michigan. For nearly three decades the 
relationship between the University and the Stai>e Legisla- 
tures 'was characterized by conf 1 ict and c hange , culminating 
in an open iichism in 1949. 

The period preceeding 1920, in contrast , had been 
a relatively simple one for the University . The major 
difficulties had be en caused by the fcrfects of World Var I 
on state and national budgets, but the repercussions for 
the University were minimal. State government in Michigan 
was not 0. complicated process, but rathei* a fairly routine 
biennial examination and support of the institutions of the 
State (mental hospitals , prisons , agricultural and mining 



Joseph Drake Sr\. , "The Adniinistration of Harry 
Burns Hutchins," in Vol. I of The Universi ty of Michigan : 
An Encyclopedic Survev , ed. by Vilfrcd Shaw (4 vols. ; Ann 
Arbo:^-: The University of Michigan^ 1 941-1958). 
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c o 1. ] eM*?^"^ J* fif' University).^ An oconoEivi.c: boom and Ifio 

<l{iV(;lopinon I- oC Ii.i ghvity an<l souiaX .sovvi cc».s were Just 
beginning lo stir tht* patterns oP the Stato/.s govoinmoiii, 
in 1920. Porha.ps tho situa.tjon for the Univer.sity at the 
time is best illustrated in the telegram sent Crom Pxesicient 
llutchins bo Regent Valte:r' H. Sawyer in 1919t "Senate has 
jifissed and given immediate prfoct to University bills vi th- 
out ci dissenting vote . " 

The telegram reflects the general wi llingnoss of 
tlie State Legislature to support the Univer.sity at the 
level requested by the University which had been the general 
pattern since 1873.^ Hutchins had been a stabilizing presi- 
dent, evoking trust on and of f the campus, and his limited 
contacts with the Legislature were generally fruitful in 
I'esponse bo his unquestioned integrity and unusual candor.^ 
The relations with the Legislature in the first two decades 
of the twentieth century appear to have been relatively 
uncomplicated, cordial, and c bmplementary . The University - 

2 

"Willis F. Dunbar , Mi chijoran: A History of the 
Wolverine State ( Grand Rapids , Hich, : Villiam B, Eerdmans 
Publishing Company , 1970), p. 632. 

■ : 3 • . . - 

Telegram, Harry B . Hutchins to Dr. /Walter H. 
Sawyer, April 1 5 , 1 91 9 , Sawyer Papers , Box 13, Michigan 
Historical Collections, University of Michigan (hereafter 
cited MHC). 

4 

The University had accumulated some deficits near 
tiio end of tlie war, but the LegLslature in 1919 provided 
funds over and above the mill iax income to erase the 
deficits and for capital improvements delayed during the 
war . 

^Drake, "Hutchins," p. 78. 
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VOL) Id pro.sGnt its c a.p i tti 1 n o gcI s and imy roquest.'M i'or 
increases ixi the mill tax rale to the b i ei m i a i. J og i s la t i. vo 
.sessions; the Pres icLen t and a ti-nsted advi?^cr or two would 
rneei- with committee clia.i rmeii ; and the Legiolaturo, would 
approve the i-equests. Governors were neither prone to. 
.disagree with s u c h 1 egi s 1 at i v e fiction, nor waf5 the executive 
brancli ve ry mu ch i nv o 1 ved in the minimal budget analysis 
that occurred. This had been the general pattern of 
University-Legislative relations ts.ince the Legislature had 
enacted the : mill tax law in 186?.^ The pattern changed 
ra])idly and dramatically as Dr. Burton assumed the lielm at . 
the University and the State" Legislature fnced increased 
pu b 1 1 c d e mand s To r s e r v i c e s . 

One of the first signs of change liad occurred in 
the summer of 1919 as the search for a successor for 
Hutchins was being conducted by the Regents. Apparently, 
word had leaked regarding the unsuccessful attempts to 
entice a very attractive candidate (reported to be the son. 
of a former University of Michigan President, James Angell 
then at the University of Chicago, later the Presid ent of ^ 
The De troit News in an editorial entitled , "Vhat's 
Wrong at Ann Arbor blasted the Regents for their failure 
to reach unanimity on a candidate and thus having lost the 
"full confidence" of those citizens vho had followed 

, ^Shirley V. Smith, "The Financial Support of the 

University, " in Vol . I of The University of Michigan; An 
Encyclopedic Survey, ed . hv Vi 1 f T-Ar^ Shav (4 vols. ; Ann 
Arbor: The Uni vers ity of Michigan , 1941 -1 958 ), PP. 267-69« 
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Univoi'si ty {j.f f'iii rs for th o [)rov i ous docados.' 

Tlio CT i ii c ism of the Regents latei" subsided with 
the ?LC aim vh i c; li a cc ompn n i ud tlie selection of the noted 
orn. tor, oduccxtional leader, and budd ing polit ici an J'roni the 
University o P iM i nneso ta . The fact that the process of 
selecting a new pj;esidei;t, so c J. early the sole prerogative 
oV the RegentSj was being argued . in the public press sug- 
gests an av/akening of public interest and concern which 
would have both favorable and detrimental effects in the ' 
years that followed* 

AnotJier signal of cliange was apparent within the 
first year of Burton^s presidency. One of his early 
executive decisions was to request a comprehensive study 
of the needs of the Uni vers ity . The culmination of the 
study was the adoption by tlie Regents of a planned expan- 
sion and improvement program tiiat would cost , in excess of 
$19 million. Realization of such a program required 
unprecedented support from the Legislature, new and 
greatly expanded sources of private giving, and perhaps 
most critical, leadership that was at once inspiring, 
c onvi nc ing , honest , and s pe 1 1 —binding . Burton convinced 
the Regents that he was prepared to meet these challenges 
and emba.rked upon a campaign to convince other constituencies 
of the need of their active involvement.. Burton ^ s first 

. '^ The Detroit News , August 25, 1919, P- 2. 
3 

Ap-pn.rently Burton had cause for confidence . Alex 
Groesbeck« himself a three term governor of Michigan is 
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annual report to tho lierrcfits provides a detailed account 
of the [) roc ess and salistiiiu^o of this campuign.^ 

0 f j)r i.rnary jiiter<?st to the present study was the 
institution o 1 Bur ton Vs " Log i s 1 a t i ve Program'* and its jm})li 
cations Cor future relations botveon the President and 
Regents of the University and the Legislature . In brief, 

the '^program" had two spe c i f i c goa Is : ; to raise $8, 690 , 000 
in capital funds for buildings and equipment; and to in- 
crease the mill tax from 3/S to 5/8 of a mill providing an 
antic i pat ed $3,125 ,000 in operating funds (an -increo se of 
$1,687,500), ' After re cover ing from the initial shock, the 
Legislature, with the Governor's approval, appropriated 
$5,100,000 in capital funds and raised the mill tax to 6/l 0 
of tx mill. The campaign with the Legislature had been ex- 
tensive; utilizing written documents, campus visits by the 
legi slaters , publ ic addresses by Univer s ity personne 1 , and 
a deliberate effort to attract favorable press . coverage . 
I he response of the Legislature was not to-tal acceptance , ' 
but Burton described it as generally satisfying in. view of 
the f^ondi ti on of the State treasury. 

reported to have called Burton^ ^*the greatest salesman that 
ever came to Michigan. '* Frank; Voodford, Alexander G . 
Groesbeck (Detroit: Vayne State Univer s ity Press , 1962) , 
p. vi i . 

University of Michigan, President's Report 1920-21 

I^A full description of the Legislative Program is 
contained in ibid . , pp . 1 3-32 . 

^ ^ Ibid . , p. 20. 
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■ Whi 1. 0 i n coinj)ii.f' i. .s oti to previoLis I'c.'ques'ls to 

tlio Logis 1 a tiire by the Un ivorsi. ty the Burtan totn Is 

Kero staggoring, he and other University officinJ.s were 

io a great degree successTul in convincing Ihe Legi.sla- 

lure of the need for a re vital i zed phys ica 1 plant in Ann ; 
] o 

A rb or ^ ^ • 

Thus it may be said that ground vas broken in 
more tlian one way in 1 921 , for it was in many respects 
the beginning of a new era for The University of Michigan, 
Utilizing the capital funds from the Legislature and gifts 
from private donors, the campus was transformed in the 
next decade with the addition of a dental building, a high 
school, the Lawyer ^ s Club , Clements Library, the Hospital, 
a field house, Angell Hall, and the East Engineering 
Building.^j The, approach taken by the Burton administra- 
tion in presenting its requests to; the Legislature r.epre- 
sented a significant increase in effort o.nd ■ nvolvement 
in the request proces s as well as a substantial increase 
in requested funds. Furthermore, the forcefall and dynamic 
leadership provided by the new President may have signaled 
the turning point in the gradual development of a more 
active and specialized administrative staff and the 

A description of projects begun and completed 
during the Burton presidency is contained in Frank E. 
Rohbins, ^'The Administration of Marion LeRoy Burton, " in 
Vol , I of The University of Michigan; An Encyclopedic 
■Curvey , ed. by Wilfred Shaw (4 vols Ann Arbor: The 
University of Michigan, 1 941 - 1 958 ) , pp . 8 1 -87 . 

^ "^ Ibid , , p. 83, 
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oqually grjuUfa I vi tha i aval o f the Rogonis from much o P the 
day to day activities of university a.dmin i .stratioiu 

The Stale 

In addition to the changes occurring at the 
University, thet-e were fundamental alterations in process 
in the State oi* Michigan in the early nineteen twenties, 
not the lea;?t of which were occurring at. the State capitol. 

■'^•^"^^^^^H^jV P^^^^io'^s reform movements in Michigan had 
achieved some success under Governors Chase S. Osborn (191I 
1912) and Voodbridge N. Ferris (1913-1916), there had been 
a failure to make substantial inroads into the operation 
of State government , notably in the executive branch. 
The problems of the executive branch became a key issue in 
the gubernatorial campaign of 1 920 when both candidates, 
Woodbridge N. Ferris and Alex J. Groesbeck, advocated a ■ 
strengthened and more efficient central authority. The 
difference in their two \positions was in the advocacy of a 
pluralistic executive by Groesbeck and the singular exec- 
utive model by Ferris,^^ 

Groesbeck won the election of 1920, returning the 
Republican Party to the dominant position it had enjoyed 
in the State prior to the limited success of the 



14 

Dunbar, Michigan , pp. 538-543. 

1 5 ■ ■ 

George^C. S, Benson and Edward H. Litchfield, 
Pho State Admini strative Board in Michigan (Ann Arbor: 
Bureau of Government, University of Michigan, University 
of Michigan Press, 1938), pp. 16-17. 
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p I' o g 1* c? s .s i V e s . GvQ c sh e c k • - : . -■ id a, i cd h i s po r s o n al po wo r 
wi. ililn tlio pai'ty and as ii r'GsuJ t offoc t i vg ly contvollcd 
the puj-ty {1 pparntus f 01- "tlio next six years. 

One of GroesbecK^iS r.irst acts as GoveiMioi'- vjis to 
j)roposo the creation of a Si ate A(]ni:inistrative Board, 
vlrlch vas promi^tly adopted i^y tlic? Legislature. The SAB 
vith niembership of tiie principal elected officials of the 
State, performed thr e e , : ma j or f unct i ons : it. f oi'nuilated 

a budget (the first in the Staters liistory) to guide i^he 
Legislature in the appropriations deliberations; (2) it 
established and implemented a central purchasing system; 
(3) it put» into f^ffect a uniform accounting system for all 
State agencies- 

Groesbeck is also credited with reducing the number 
of st^xto o.gencies, administering the first highway i->rogram 

in Miciiigan, and fostering reforms resulting in much greater 

''18' 

ef riciency in State government. As evidence of the 

strength of G-roesbeck^s leadership and. dominance of the 

party in the politics of the State, one has only to view the 

results of the election of 1924, in which Groesbeck von 

reelection and the Republicans captured virtually every 

19 

seat" in both houee:?: of the Legislature . 



/'^Henceforth also refer7:"od to as SAB, 
Dunbar ^ Michigan , p. 545. 

' 

^^Xbid. 
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A J though l.ho strong 1. eiulorship provided by GroosbocK 

wji.s not r(?pl icfi tod by his immGd i ate succGssors , h i s tlirco 

terms in office established new standards of operation and 

curreni.s of change that were lo continue to influence the 

jidin i nis tration of State government in Nicliigan for many 

20 

years jLfter iiis departure from^the statehouse. Most, 
relevant to tliis study were the impact of the entrance of 
tlie executive branch into tiie ax)propj*iati on s process of 
the State, tbe introd.uction of a proposed State' budget, 
Jind the emergence of the SAB as a watchdog over the aJloca- 
Lion and expenditure of State funds. All had an immediate 
nnd continuing ol'fect on the relationship between Tlie 
University of Michigan and the Legislature. 

President Burton's Legislative Program.? 

The "twenties" in the United States were a period 

0 I* great growtli, involvement, and confidence. In 'many 
rospect.s higher education in the United Stntes during the 
d(!cado m i rrored the characteristics of the society it 
.served. Viewing the state univer s iti e s with a critical eye, 
l''()(M*s i.r« r f'.liaracterized the institutions as concerned witli 

{) r r.i.c i oiu^y , pj'oduction , and solving problems by demoerai.ic: 
incn.M.s. Ue ar/.fiJod that tlieso characteristics were presejit l.ii 
iMy<:h frefj^uency and intensity that tliey constituted an 

1 IS t i tut i onal pat tern which remained intact in the liite 
nine toon idii.rtaos . 

20 

Benson and Litchfield, The State Administrative 

\ U){h rci , f) , 38 „ 
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Lot- us r(Mnon)br» !• thii.t tlif' irJcMi. of ilu? Aniorican state 
univorsity was worked out within the span of a single 
lifetimo. It va.s worked out in uccorciunce with the 
supposefl needs of the citizens of a democracy in a. time 
of eager industrial expansion. It embraced the object 
of education for efficiency, and provided for an aston- 
ishing variety of types of power and service. It was ' 
the educational expression of an acquisitive society 
keen in arts and: sciences, of the production of things, 
willing to leave to the future the problems of the 
distribution of things and; the development of human 
values. It was the ^educational expression, also of a 
people confident of the progress of its institutions 
and imbued with the notion that the remedy for the evils 
of democracy was always more democracy. Whatever the 
differences between universities of the various states 
and of successive decades, one pattern dominated through- 
out, a pattern sharply enough defined and firmly enough 
fixed to survive the three crises that came in the 
twentieth century: the crisis of a great war, the 
crisis of great prosperity, and the crisis of a great 
depression. Down to the present time this pattern has 
not been seriously questioned. 21 

If the pattern does apply to The University of 

Michigan, the application cannot be total, for during the 

period in question significant changes took place at the 

University and the possibility that the basic institutional 

pattern had been altered must at least be considered 

serious ly . 

For instance, it might be asserted that the 

22 

increases in student attendance in the twenties and the 
physical expansion of the decade altered the character 
of the institution. The degree of change and long-range 



Norman Foerster, The American State University ; 
Its Relation to Democracy (Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1937), p. 157. 

22 

The following attendance figures for full time 
students were reported by the University in the given years: 
1919-20 (9,401 ) , 1929-30 (15,154) . For further comparison 
the figures a decade later were 1 939-40 ( 1 9,596) « 
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effects were and continue Xo be maiters of speculation. . 

In addition to growth tind deve 1 opment , the Uni- 
versity was affected by a s er i e s of pr obi ems and chal 1 enge s , 
many of which had a direct bearing on the relationsliip ^ 
between the University and the State, especially the Regents 
and the Legislature. 

There had been some concern at the University 
about the effects of G-overnor Groesbeck's executive 
reorga!nization, but none were immediately appai^ent^ Then 
in: March of 1921 the first ominous sign api^eared and the 
timing could not have been worse for the University. 
After launching his auspicious campus plan, President 
Burton was felled by a serious heart condition and his 
activities were very much curtailed during the winter and 
early spring of 1 921 . The heart condition remained a 
concern and threat to! Burton *s continued involvement in 
the Univers ityV s/ leadership unti 1 his premature death in 



February 1925 
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In Burton's absence the Regents and members of the 

^ ■ -, ' ■ -24 ■ 

administrative staff were carrying forth his program when 

the first signal of difficulty appeared in March of 1 921 . 

Under the signature of the Secretary of the SAB the 
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Drake, : "Hutchins , " pp* 77-80. 

Letter , James Oo Murf in to Walter Ho Sawyer, 
March 1 1 , 1 921, Sawyer Papers , Box 13, MHC ; The letter also 
reveals Murfin's strong opinion- that President—Emeritus , 
Hutchins ought to be involved in I the inter im arrangements , 
especially in relations with the Legislature. 
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University recoivGd notice thabit was not to contract Tor 
architectural services without the expressed approval of 
the SAB. 

Anting under the authority of a resolution adopted 
by the State Administrative Board today you are hereby 
notified to not enter into agreement or contract for 
architectural services^ The law under which the 
Administrative Board is operating provides that :the 
Administrative Board shall provide for all architectural 
services desired by any state, institution or department. 

If in the future yo"u are in need of any services 
along this line you will please communicate with this 
Board. 25 

The following day Shirley ¥. Smith, Secretary of the 
University, forwarded a copy of the Perry letter to each of 
the Regents stating that he thought it was a direct chal- 
lenge to the power of the Board of Regents to control 
University affairs.*^^ Although the particular question of 
the use of architectural services was later settled to the 
satisfaction of the University, it was nonetheless the 
initiation of a succession of - challenges and threats to a 
traditional definition of the power of the Board of Regents. 
Burton's illness and the subsequent limiting of his. energies 
and services were complicating rather than contributing 
factors, , 



25 

Letter, Fred B. Perry to University of Michigan, 
March 11, 1921, Sawyer Papers , Box 1 3 , MHC . 

"26 

Letter, Shirley V. Smith to Regents , March 12, 
1921, Sawyer Papers, Box 13, MHC. 

State Board of Agricultrire v. Auditor General 
226 Mich. 417, 418-.36> 197 N.V. 160 (1924). 

2 8 ■ 

Burton himself underscores this problem in a 
letter to the Regents: "I feel that it is highly important 
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As noted fibovo , Burton was sati s f iod v.i th the 

response of the Legislature of 1921 to University requests,- 

although the appropriations act contained a clause which 

represented an additional challenge to the Regents and the 

University. The clause reads as follows : 

Section 2. None of the said sums shal 1 be avai labl e 
except upon the order of the State Administrative 
Board, who shall determine thepurposes which and the 
times when, the amounts thereof which , the condition 
of the general fund of the state will warrant maki:?g 
withdrawal therefrom to meet the appropriations her ein 
authorized • . 

' Regent Jr.;';es 0. Murfin, a lawyer from Detroit, had 

been concerned about this and other clauses as the proposed 

appropriations bill was consider ed by the Legis lature . In 

an exchange of letters with President Burton, Murfin had 

indicated his willingness to go to Lansing and l^obby for 

the removal of the clauses . Burton, however, requested 

that Murfin not become directly involved as he thought he 

had eliminated the problem in a discussion with the Attorney 

General. He added in his last letter of the exchange: "I 

assume that nothing more need be said at this time . I feel , 



,that just as many members of the Board of Regents shall be 
at Lansing when these: hearings occur as is possible. 
Various q^uestions may be raised which only the Regents can 
answer. I feel the need of your support and direction at 
this critical time." Burton to Regents, April 7, 1921, 
Sawyer Papers, Box 13, MHC . 

■ Supra , p . 65 ■ 

■^^ Public Acts of Michigan,^ 1 921 . No. 351 , Section 2. 

Letters, Murfin to Burton , Apr i 1 1 6,' 1 921 ; Murfin 
to Burton,. April 1 8, 1 921 - Burton to Murfin , Apri 1 21 , 1921 , 
Burton Papers, Box 3, MHC. 
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in viov of the ciroum:5tant:es , thut ve have every reason to 
feel grateful i'or what tho Legislature is doing, ""^^ Burton 
does dll attention to the clause enacted as section 2 in 
liis Presiden t's Report 1 920-21 . but provides no; interpreta- 
tion of its presence or significance. 

. . There is cause to speculate that in 1 921 President 

Burton was so anxious to gain legislative approval of his 
requests for capital funds that he vas prepared to sacrifice 
or at least jeopardize a portion of the Regents ' c ontro 1 over 
University funds. It is possible that Burt on ' s self- 
confidence was such that he foresaw no danger in this type - 

•-5T~TTgislative bargaining, feeling that any potential threat 
by the application of such clauses could be forestalled by 
personal statesmanship. The absence of any different stand 
by the Regents suggests- that they may have been equally 
confident of BurfconVs abilities and thus willing to accede 
to his general game plan.-^"^ 
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Burton to Murfin, April 21 , .1 921 , Burton Pape rs , 
Box 3, MHC . . 

33 ■ 

University of Michigan President ' s Report 1 020-21^ . 
p. 21 , Also called attention to clause in Regents ' meeting 
of December 8 1 921 . Uni ve rai ty of Mi c higan , Proce edings of 
the Boa rd of Regents , Vol, 1 920-23 , p • 326 . . ■ ■ .: . " 

■"•■■34 ■■■ 

Regent Murfin^ however, continued to be concerned - 
and it would appear as though Regent Clements shared his V 
concerns. Clements requested that a brief on the const'Itu- 
txpnal powers of the Regents be prepared. Murfin did the 
research and cone luded ; that the Regents were free from 
interference from any source by virtue of their constitu- 
tional powers and the problem viih the SAB was 'no exception. 
A; copy of the brief and a covering letter are found in 
Murfin's letter to Walter H. Sawyer, March 17, 1921 , Sawyer 
Papers, Box 1 3, MHC* ^ ^ J 



The activities related to the "Legis lative Program 
of 1921 had been the most extensive and coordinated in the 
University's history, but they were paled by the full 
orchestration accompanying the "Legislative Program" of 
1923. Preparations for the presentation to the Legisla- 
ture of 1923 vere begun in September of 1 922 vith a state- 
ment of needs by department heads and directors. The 
request subsequently forwarded to the Legislature was for 
$7} 277,000 in capital funds for the bi.ennium and a 
continuation of the mill tax at 6/lO of a mill or 
$3,000,000 per year. Note was made that the Regents 
were cognizant of the fact that the Legislature would be - 
under pressure to economize in the 1923 session and thus 
the University request was both logical and factual. 
The President also indicated that although there vere 
serious needs within the operational area of the budget, 
it did uot "seem vise** to request a change in the mill 
tax in 1923 , but tKat it would be a neciBSsity in 1 925 . 
Politically this may have been a vise judgment, but to 
delay full disclosure of actual needs would appear to have 
been inconrf stent vith the President ' s call to lay the 
University's needs before the representatives of the peoi ' 



University of Michigan, President' s Report 
1922->23 , pp> 48-60. 

^^Ibid-i PP- 52-53. 
^"^Ibid. , p. 51 . 

38^J : , 
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of the State and trust in their judgment. The approach in 
1 923 may also have created {.he opportunity for the Legisla- 
ture to draw tentative conclusions about the relative 
importance to the University .-r capital needs cas comphred 
■ to operating needs . 

There was in the legislative program of 1923 a 
continuation and perhaps an increase in the personalization 
of the program. as a result of its identification with the 
great energies and enthusiasm of Presiden.. Burton. He 
delivered countless addresses , hosted a visit of the full 
l-egisla-ture to Ann Arbor, and was in constant contact with 
key legisla+.ors and the Governor, throughout the legislative 

-session. • An indication of the Regents ' support, and 
satisfaction with the -President ' s approach is evident in 
exerpts from two letters from Regent Sawyer in which Dr . ^ 

Burton was praised for his effecfiveness and congratulated 

for. his iiiriuence with legislators. 
' ■■ February ;2 ' ■ 

. ^"" Plf^s^d *° learn that: our legislative program 

is^progressing so favorably. You are amazingly ^ 
effective in convincing the State of our necessities 
• bringing it into a sympathetic and helpfur atti- 

. tuae. You accomplish tasks that cause the rest of us 
to marvel. ^ 

■April 9 :^ ... ■ 

nmr^.Lr^f ^"^i:^"^^"^ ^jiday and Came away tremendously 
impressed with your influence with the Legislative 
cnn^ -l' ^""^ ^ ''^8h measure their admiration, 

confidence, and sympathetic attitude. They will do 



39 

Ibid . . p. 55. 
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anything within reason tha.t you ask of them, and vill ' 
do it be caur eitisyou.'^O 

The Legislature of 1 923 debated the University 
requests at some length and did not reach agreement on 
final figures until the closing hours of the session. ' 
The appropriations for the biennium vei^e $3,800,000 for 
capital- expenditures and $6,000,000 from the mill tax for 
operating expenses. The proviso that the funds would be 
released only by order of the SAB continued in effect with - 
essentially the same operative language as in 1921. " In 
addition the Legislature enacted a^ clause to the mill tax 
lav, which placed a limit on the proceeds from the mill tax 
at $3,000,000 per annum. 

Prior to the attachment of this clause the mill tax. 
law had provided a built-in growth factor commensurate with 
the growth and development of the State. The only changes 
in the Jaw since 1 873 had been increases in the rate of the 
tax . The s ignif i cant feature of the A 923 j laus e was that 
it eliminated the inherent growth factor and placed the . 
determinat i on of ac tual operating needs for the Univers i ty 
to a much greater extent with succeeding legislatures.. 



40 

Letters, Sawyer to Burton, February 2, 1923, and 
Sawyer to Burton, April 9, 1923, Sawyer Pap^^rs , Box 14 , MHC . 

41 ^ ■■■"■■^-'i 

Letter, Shirle^v V. Smith to Board of Regents, 

May 8, 1 923, Sawyer Paper s , Box 14, MHC . 

^^ Public Acts of Michigan , 1923, No, 310. 

■ 43^ ■ ' 

■ Supra , p. 73. 

A A 

^ Public Acts of Mic > lgan, 1923 . No. 252. 
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The 11 c lion also set a precedent of adjusting the University 
mill tax according. to general State c end i t i ons and probably 
placed the needs of the University closer to the center of 
the State political arena. than had been the case s\nce 1 850« 

The President and the Regents reportedly 
"acquiesced" in this action ;by th-e Legislature, pre- 
sumably so as noi /o jeopardiz-e tlie capital funds for the 
campus program. If e ither the " ^ 2 s j dent or the Regents 
felt very strongly about the principle involved at this 
j unc tur e , i t is no t evident in the re c ords of Regents * 
meetings or in the correspondence utilized for this study. 
Recognition of the implications of biennial tinkering with 
the mill tax and its salient features vas not manifest 
until 1925 and years folloviiig. 

It is difficult not to conclude that the ' Pr e s id ent 
and the Regents committed a strategic error in 1923 by 
judging the short-term completion of the building program 
as more critical than the protection of the long-range 
benefits of the grovth factors of the mill tax for general 
operating expenses. The possibility that all cori. '>cted . 
vith the decision vere placing excessive confidence in the 
ability of Burton to come through vhen the chips vere dovn 
must be seriously considered. Vhen weighed in the balance 



^^Robbins , '*Burton , " p. 83 . See also Universi ty 
of Michigan, President's Report 1923--24 , p. 154. 

University of Michigan, Proceedings of the 
Board of Regents 1 920-23 . Burton, Murfin, and Sawyer 
Papers, MHC . 
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i-t would appear thai this was too much to expect from any 
\(iiL<\(iv, GHpccinlly one vith *j .sorious heart condition. 

President Burton^ s .strategy witli the Legislature 
may have been revealed in his report in June, 1924, wher he 
referred to the removal of the ceiling on the mi 11 tax a. .V , 
an increase in income as the primary needs of thu univer- 
■ sity. 

At the time this law, was proposed the University 
acquiesced in its passage. The fact remains, however, 
that at the present time without qualification the 
first great need of the University is an increase, of 
its income from the mill tax, and that this must be 
presented to the coming Legislature, not as a demand, 
but as a request for a continuation of that happy ; 
cooperation that has existed in past sessions. 47 

Burton cited the needs for maintenance of physical, plant , 

for increased faculty, .for increased' faculty salaries , and 

for encouragement of research as causes of the motivation 

to lift the ceiling on the mill tax. If the President ' s: 

strate:gy were to emphasize the capital needs in one session 

of the Legislature and follow with emphasis on operating 

costs at the next, his calculations of the Michigan 

Legislature may have suffered from an incomplete under- ^ 

standing of the personalities involved or the process or 

both. In any case he clearly misjudged the mood of the 

coming legislative session as well as the state of his own 

health . . • 

The preparations for the legislative session of 

■47 ■■■■■ . ■•■ ■ . ■ • ■ ; .-^ 
University of Michigan, President's R eport 
192 3-24 . p. 154, . — "~ ^ 



1925 were compLi catoti by a recurrence of Bu rton * s - lieart 
problems. He suffored an attack in the fall of 1924 and 
vas totally inca pacxxatcd . The Board of Regents evidenced 
-grave concern over Bv.,-"Lon's condition and the impact his 

absence would have in the relations vith Legislature in 

'48 

its nex^ sc.::'>ion. The result vas that President Emeritus 
. Hutchins was„.called upon to assist in relations vith 
Lansing and individual Regents increased their involvement 
in trte process. 

. -^^^ Regents in their December meeting established 

the priorities for the appeal to the Legislature in the 

following resolution: 

Resolved, that the first and principal item in the 
University' s request to the Legislature of ^1^925 be 
the removal oi^ the present limit upon the. proceeds 
; of the 6/10 of a mill tax . 50 

(In addition the Board requested $3,192,700 f6r" capital 
expenditures • 

. The Legislature responded by appropriating 

$1 ,800,000 in capital funds^^ and by merely raisin'g the 
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Letter, Savyer to Ralph Stone, November 11, 1924, 
Savyer Papers , , Box 15 , MHC . 

49 ''- - 

- Regent Murf in, vas especially; active and in a 
report of one meeting vith Governor G-'roesbeck an interesting 
political judgment is revealed. The Governor reportedly 
requested that the^ University delay its activities vith' the 
Legislature until after the highway program vas acted upon, 
vhich he thought would be in the first month of the se.'asion. 
: Letter, Shirley V. Smith to Members of the -Board of Regents, 
DecemberlO, 1924, Ruthven Papers, Box 52,: NHC.- 

; , .50u,Tiiversity of Mi chi^^an, ; Proceedings of the Board ■ 
of Regents, December 17, 1924> Vol. 1923-26, p. 509. 

Public. Acts of - Michigan 1925 , No : 33'3. ' 
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ceiling on the mill tax from $3,000,000 to $3,700,000 per 
52 

annum. The Legislature had not cooperated viih the Burton 
strategy and tho combined action of the Legislature was a 
setback for the University, President Emeritus Hutchins 
assessed the si tuati on in writing to Regent Savyer. He 
noted that i>he Legislature had been unwilling to remove the 
ceiling on the mill tax and apparently did not appreciate 
the significance of the unfet*tered mill tax in the Uni- 
versity's history. 

Ve shall get the build ing for architecture and a museum 
building, but rmuch to our regret, the limit will not be 
removed from the mill bill .... The members of -the 
Legislative ccoim it tees seem to have no appreciation of 
the great value to the University of an unlimited . mill 
bill. The fact that the unlimited bill has been a most 
important factor in the great ; prOvSperi ty| of the Univer- 
sity and the further fact that it has been e. model in 
at least fourteen other states, they brush aside as of 
no importance. Pifty years of remarkable development 
xinder the unlimited bill apparently counts for nothing 
with them, I trust the committees of the next legisla- 
ture will see the light. 53 

: The negotiations with the Legislature had been more 

difficult and complex in 1 925 and: much debate and discussion 

preceded the final decision of the University requests. 

There is also evidence that the Governor was very much 

involved in the process, which constituted another new 

development. 

As earl^y as January there had been indications of 
L.fficulty and contac ts with individual legislators by 



^''' Public Acts of Michigan 1925 , No. 314. 

.'■,53 ■■ ' . • 

: : / Letter , Harry, B. Hutchins to V. H. Sawyer, 
April 23, 1925, Sawyer Papers, Box 15, MHC. ; 
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Regents Murfin and Stone further confirmed ;the s ituation. ^'^ 

In February, the situation was compounded when a University 

invitation to President Calvin Coolidge to address the 

spring commencement antagonized Governor Groesbeck.^^ Vith 

Dr, Hutchins and Shirley Smith carrying the weight of the 

activity, many meetings vere held in /Lansing and Ann Arbor 

in an attempt to win majority support for:v.th^e University 

requests. However, it appears as though supporting forces 

never came close to constituting a majority. ^ 

In April, Shirley Smith, after conferring with 

legislative leaders, including Senator Charles A. Sink 

(Ann Arbor) , indicated that he thought in the final analysis, 

the Governor (Groesbeck) would ho Id the power of ddsposition 

of the University bill. He could not at that point predict 

the Governor/s ultimate attitude, but did think that 

several, legislati-ve leaders were lined up in opposition to 

the University and sugges'ted that some were prepared to 

place additional power for University appropriations with 

the, SAB. Smith' s analysis of the situation is noteT/orthy 

■ ,54 - ■ 

. Letters, Ralph Stone to Shirley V. Smith, 

January 3, 1925, and James 0. Murfin to Ralph Stone, 
January 12, 1 925 , Murfin Papers , Box 3 , MHC . 

55 ^ ' ' ■ - '-' : , " 

'-^ool<ii^e could not make it, but the damage in . 
Lansing had been done. Telegram, Ralph Stone to James 0. 
Murfin, Pebiuary ,16, 1925,- telegram, James 0. Murfin to 
Ralph Stone, February 1 7 , , 1925 j and Le tter , A . H. Lloyd^ 
Ucting President) to Regents, March 27 ■1925, MTirf in • 
Papers, Box 3, MHC. . 

^ ■ . Letter, Shirley Smith to Regents Beal, Clements, 

Murfin, andHanchett, April 4, 1925, Murfin Papers, Box 4, 
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in its (3epth and realism as he tliought that constant 
alterations of the mill tax system would limit its effec- 
tiveness and put unnecessax^y political impediments in the 
way of regental dec is ion-making. 

Vith respect to the mill tax, it is a h;,rd fight that 
will have to be made i f th i s i s ^juc c es sf ul . Personall^^j 
.1 believe as Dr. Sawyer expressed it at a former meeting 
with the "Ways a.nd Means Coinmittee when he said that tlic 
mill tax is more important than all the building program 
put together. Ve are face to face vith what amounts to 
the final determination of a princ iple , namely , whether 
we are to have a real mill tax any more, or whether we 
are simply to have a biennial appropriation by the 
Legislature of a certain flat sum, without hope of 
resuscitation of the real mill tax idea by which the 
Regents are able to plan for the future and are justij-^: 
fied in making what are essentially long-time contriicts ' 
with members of the faculty whom they bring here or 
keep here. If the quesMon of fixing the limit of the 
mill tax is to come up in each Legislature there is 
nothing, that yill prevent a revising of the limitation 
downward if they want to. The Regents are. left by such 
an arrangement practically at the mercy of the political 
ups and downs of each succeeding biennium. 

There are indi cat ions that some of the Regents: shared in 

Smith's conclusions. The Smith letter refers to statements 

Regent Savyer . and subsequent letters from Murfin and 

vHone give evidence of a similarity and intensity of 

feeling regarding the situation. However, the Regents 

did not challenge the Legislature through judicial or 

public channels and Stone indicates that in his judgment 

to have done so would have been damaging to the prestige 



^'^ Ibid , 



Letters, James 0. Murfin to Villiam M. Mertz,. 
Aprij 21 , 1925, and Ralph Stone to Junius Beal, May 21 , 
1925, Murfin Papers, Box 4, MHC. 
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of the UniversTiyw 

The setback vith the Legislature required substan- 
tial adjustments at the University, but the untimely death 

of President Burton on February 18, 1925 left a vacuum that 

' 60 
required immediate ai^tention. To search for a new presi- 
dent the Regents sanctioned a .joint committee of three 
Regents and three faculty* 

The ultimate recommendation of tho search committee 
vas that Dr. Clarence Cook Little, President of the Univer- 
sity of Maine, become the sixth president of the University 
of Michigan and the Regents accepted the recommendation. 
Dr. Little ( thirty-six \years of age) arrived at the Univer- 
sity: in the fall of 1925 vith a reputation foXy conducting 
important biological research, for the outspoken advocacy 
of his progressive views , and for being a forceful adminis- 
trator willing to take on even unc o operative legis lature s. 
His challenges at Michigan would be many, but he came 
prepared and confident to meet them squarely. 



^^Letts-^r, Ralph Stone to Junius Beal, May 21, 1925, 
Murfin Papers, Box 4, MHC. 

^^Robbins, '^Burton," p. 87. A detailed account of 
the selection process is available in: Daniel K. Van Eyck, 
President Clarence Cook Little and The University of Mic h- 
igan (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Michigan,. 1965) . 

^^Frank E/ Robbins, "The; Administration of/ Clarence 
Cook Little," in Vol. I of T he University of Michigan: An 
Enc yc lopedi c Survey , ed . by Vi If red Shaw ( 4 vo 1 s . ; Ann 
Arbor: Thfe University of Michigan, 1 941 -1 958) , p. 
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Campus and Gapitol Collide 

Prior to Little's arrival, the Regents faced an 
additional problem vith Lansing which undoubtedly alTected 
relations with Governor Groesbeck for his remaining months 
in off ice^ and placed the context of Little's initial con- 
tacts vith Lansing on thin ice. 

The difficulty developed as: a result of an order 
f rom^ the SAB to the Auditor General not to release funds 
committed to the: University by the Legislature for building 
and land purchases. -There was immediate concern voiced 
:by the Regents for the legal principles, involved and their 
desire that nothing spoil Litt le' s arrival . As a result 
of the intensity of his views on the constitutional status 
of the'Regents and his extensive political influence, 
Reg;ent Murfin vas selected to attempt to soi^^^i the problem 
by direct contact with Governor Groesbeck. 

/^i't^i" a- period of twelve days (September 5-17) 
Groesbeck and Murfin met at least twice and exchanged 
correspondence in an attempt to settle the differences. 
The Governor: held that the action by the SAB was legal 
and Murfin argued that it was a di-reut i\?^ridg^rnent of the 
constitutional powers of the Regciits,^'^ At one point ■ 

^2 ' ■ 

Letter, Shirley V, Smith to Regents, September 4, 
1925, Murfin Papers, Box 4, MHO, ' ' 

63 ' 
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Letterj, James 0. Murfin to Shirley W. Smith. 
September 5 , 1 925 , Murfin Papers ,, Box 4, MHC. 
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Murfin indicateO the possibUity of requeyting th-it the 
courts settle the question and tlie confident Governor 
re])ortedly encouraged 1>he Regents to begin such pro- 
ceedings.^^ In a letter to the Governor, Murfin reminded 
Groesbeck that the Regents wore united in their contesta- 
tion of the action by the SAB, but had unanimously decided 
not to inaugurate u mandamus proceeding for two reasons: 
they were confident of the Governor's as suranc e that the 
money would be forthcoming ; and they preferred to maintain 
harmonious rather than competitive relationships with the 
Governor. The matter was resolved by the Governor 's 
written reply to Murfin assuring; payment of the appropriate 
funds, and a meeting of the two to reaffirm their mutual 
understanding of the resolution.- The Governor * s letter 
also revealed iht undercurrents of impatience a??d irrita- 
tion that characterized the affair. 

The significance of this inciden't/ is threefold. It 
provides evidence of the extent to which individual Regents 
of great personal prestige and influence were active In 
relations with State government. Second, it gives some 
evidence of the degree to which the State Executive was 
involved in fiscal matters pertaining to the University. 



■ Ibid . .,•.■,,..■..•,„■■;: ■ ■ 

^^Letter, James 0, Murfin to Governor A. J. Groes- 
beck, September il 4, 1 925 / Hurf in Papers , Box 4, MHC* * 

Letters, Governor Groesbeck to James'O. Murfin, 
September 1 5, 1925, and James OoMurfin to Shirley V, 
■Smith, September 17,: 1925, Murfin Papers, Box 4, "MHC. 
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Finally, thp manner in which the Regents approached this 
problem suggests the extent to which they sought to avoid 
at) outright public split with the Governor as well as their 
reluctance to utilize judicial channels to settle their 
differences. This was the general climate into which 
C. C. Little entered to assume the presidency of the Uni- 
versity. 

The' climate was altered by the elections in 1926 
in which the Groosbeck faction of the Republican Party was 
beatt^n by rival forces lead by Fred ¥. Green of Ionia. 
Green provided uninspired leadership for two terms as 
Goverihor demonstrating little interest or concern for the 
reforms in state government initiated under Groesbeck. 

An indication of Green's differences in approach 
occurred in June of 1927 when the Governor vetoed portions 
of the appropriations bills for the University of Mich- 
igan. Prior to the veto, the Legislature had been rather 
generous to the University, acting favorably on the request 
to remove the ceiling on the mill tax and allocating 
capital funds for nearly all of the Univers ity requests . . 
Senator Sink recalled that the vote in the Senate on 
University appropriations bills had been very close as a 
result of behind the scene arm-twisting by the Governor, 
which was inconsistent with his assurances to University 

, Dunbar , Michigan , d. 546. 

■■ 69 ■ 

A text of the Governor's acts is contained in the 
University of Michigan, President's Report 1926-27 . ,p, 37. 
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supporters that he would back thern. When confronted 

with the inconsistency by Sink the Governor backed off, but 

then proceeded to exercise his item veto to reduce capital 

appropriations for the biennium by 2,75 million dollars 

and struck a solid blov to continued expansion in Ann 

Arbor. The veto by the Governor was also a setback for 

the new President and the relations between the two are 

72 

reported to have deteriorated measureably thereafter. 

The action by the Governor was not totally unex- 
pected, but it was, significantly, the first time a 
Governor of Michigan had exercised his veto power on 
University appropriations,'^'^ Regent Murfin was deeply- 
distressed by the Governor's move and indicated a will- 
ingness to criticize him publicly for poor judgment and 
inconsistencies between private assurances and public 
acts,l^ <: 



'^^Interviev, Charles A, Sink and David E. Laird Jr. 
April 21, 1971. ' 

'^^University of Michigan, President ' s . Rsport 
1926-27 . P. 37. ' : 

'^^Van Evck; 01^- - ence Cook Little , p, 176. 

■ ■ ■ . 7'! ' . 

Letter, Jam 0. Murf in to Charles B. Warren, 
May 17, 1927, Murf in Papers, Box 5, MHC. Murfin refers to- 
the possibility of the Governor ' s use of a veto on Univer- 
sity appropriations bills . He suggests that such action 
would be a "frightful blow" to: the University and a 
"monstrous political blunder" for the Governor. 

/^^Letter. James 0, Murfin to Hon. 0..B. Fuller 
(Auditor General), June 9, 1927, Murf in Papers, Box 5 , MHC. 

'^^Letter, James 0, Murfin to Shirley V. Smith, 
June |9, 1927, Murfin Papers, Box 5, MHC. 
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From his first days in Ann Arbor Dr. Little made no 
ai'tempt to conceal his strong vievs in a number of areas. 
It was not long before individuals and groups in the State 
began to voice their criticisms of Little to the Regents. 
His call for some forms of birth control was particularly 
antagonizing to the Catliolics. He was also an outspoken 
advocate of tax reform vhiol -lid not sit well with some 
state politicians, especiallv Governor Green, 

In fact,. Van Eyck asserts that Little^s position on 

tax refoi:m resulted in Green's a<?ivocacy of a «>Q;r;3ti tutional 

amendment to restrict the independence of the University and 

77 

the authority of the Regents.'^ The asserted causal rela- 
tionship seems tenuous and Van Eyck offers no proof in 
evidence, but there is no doubt that Little Was increasingly 

causing strain in relations vith both legis lative and 

78 

executive branches in Lansing. 

Regent Stone in a confidential letter to Regent 
Sawyer expressed his uneasiness with the developing antago- 
nisms toward the University as a result, of the President's 
!'utterances," ■ He was further, distressed that some of 



Examples may be found among correspondence to 
Regent Murf in in the folders dated December 1 -31 , 1 925 and 
January 1-31, 1 926 , Murf in Papers, Box 4, MHC, 

Van Eyck; -Qlarence Cook Little , p. 9. 

Letters, Junius. Beal to Valter H, Sawyer, 
February 8, 1928, and Valter; H, Sawyer to Junius Beal, 
February 9, 1928, Sawyer Papers, Box 17, MHC. 

7^ " ' 

Letter, Ralph Stone to Walter H. Sawyer, 

February 16, 1928, Sa'ryrer Papers, Box 17, MHC^ 
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Little^s remarks were creating a spirit of unf rie^id'l iness 
to the University among the ri^^^l population and that was 

on 

being translated to their representatives in Lansing,, 

Stone saw this as a cleai* thr^^t to the support rural 

legislators had customarily gi^^n University re letted bills 

Further tensions aros^^ Xn the fall of 1928 and it 

was apparent that Little vas losing support among the 

Regents. In summarizing the situation, Van iEyck found 

that Little vas having difficulty with faculty, alumni,' 

'citizens in Ann Arbor, the Legislature, the Governor, and ' 

several special interest groups. 

He had had difficulties vith the faculty, , >^ith private 
donors, and vith some alurnni groups ; he had been 
heavily criticized by many I'esidents of Ann Arbor; he 
was not popular with eith^^ the Governor or '^^^ legis- 
lature. His outspoken opinions regarding, religion, 
birth control, and prohibition, all iSiSues having 
little relevance to his position as university presi- 
dent, had made him a center of controversy.. His 
enthusiastic siapport of a. study of the state tax 
structure and governmentarl efficiency added "to his 
unpopularity in Lansing, 81 

Van Eyck reports that as late as December , 1 928, 

a majority of the Regents con^tmued "to .^support Little . 

However, problems with ¥illia,m C, Cook (the benefactor of. 

the Lav School) , the approachi'^g legii^lative session of 

1929, and the threat of compe'tition iii legental- elections 
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IM^;-; The rural inhabitants were, not pleased 
with Little ^'s disparaging remarks regarding plans to 
further develop the State ; College in East Lansing. 

■'31 

Van Eyck; Clarence Cppk Little / n. 8. 
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■ aj.parently tipped the balance of support against Littlo.^^ 
After a meeting vith Regent Murfin held at the request of 
a Tiiajority of the Board, President Little agreed to tender ■ 
his resignation. ^4 The resignation was presented to the 
Board of Regents on January 21, 1929 and vas to take effect 
the following summer. ^5 The Regents had taken charge in 
an unfavorable situation and the University was in the 
limelight of the State as never before. 

The resignation of President Little did not com- 
pletely solve the^BJoblems facing the Regents at the time. 
Even though Regenko^.e, after meeting with the Governor, 
indicated that the\eiignation "greatly clarified the situa- 
tion," t here remained some ticklish political problems,^'' 
83 

^1 • ^u-^T^:' ■^a" Vater questions the con- 

aiv hP« i^he veiled threat to Sawyer's relection had 

tunnSr^h"! °" ' decision and gives evidence to 

support his argument. Nevertheless it would appear iusti- 
Joteniiar"?^"^' that more than one Regent was'^Lare'of the 
potential of competition in the election inspired by the 
Governor and that this knowledge may have had some influ- 
ence on one or two votes. Peter E. Van de Water Peace 
Maker: Alexa nder G. Ruthven .. ........ 1^^^^^^^^ 

ship to His^ P aculty, S t u d ents and R. f.Pn+.., / p.; 
sertation, University of Michigan, 1970), p. 6 , n . 1 1 .„ 

^"hran Eyck. Clarence Cook \A ttl p , p, 226. 

Robbins, "Little, pp. 89-'91 . The resianatinn 
received considerable nati^nal'^attenti^n aSd ^^"fhe 
attribitpl f '."'■^ i'^ IiiM magazine. The article 

attributes Little's departure directly to the antagonism 

Jjjne, Vol. XIII, No. 5, (1929), pjp, 36-38. 

WiiT^m ^- to Walter H. Sawyer, 

iq^o'^S '^^^'""2^"' J>^ius Bear, and Ralph StoHe, January 23 
1Z\ Sawyer^ Papers , Box 18, MHC. These five Regents^ ' 

LUtle rpf .J ' ™^3-ity that requested Murf in t? meet with 
ijittle regarding his resignation. 



some of which were the result of the timing of the 
resignation. 

There were pers istent rumors that Dr. Little ha ^ 

been sacrificed by tht; Regents as a result of direct 

political pressures from Lansing and a thrent of a loss 

of benefaction from W, C Cook. Regent Scxvye^r vas 

categorical in his denial of pressure or influence. 

While it is courteous ajnd proper that vc should main- 
tain a decent relationship with the State and Legisla- 
ture , yet ve could not in justice to : the aims, purposes, 
and ideals of higher education concede to any other 
person or body a control of our action. I ,say this ■ 
emphatically. While this may be charged, It has no 
basis in fact. 

Although evidence of direct political involvement in the 
decision regarding President Little has not been located, 
the correspondence among the 'Regents in the fall of 1928 
reveals their growing sensitivity to the reactions in 
Lansing toward Little and the natural overflow of these 
reactions into general University-State relations . It 
may be concluded that these factors did play an important 
role in the decision reached by the Regents, even though 



direct involvement by political 
may not have been present. The 



leaders or their opel^atives 
fact lib a-t the role of the 



University President in State relations was so crucial 



■ 9.7 ■ 

Letters, Senatvu- Albert J. . Engel to Valter H, 
Sawyer, February 4, 1 929 , and Durand V, Springer to 
Yalter H. Sawyer, March 21 , 1929, S.awyer Papers, Box 18, 
MHC- : 

Letter , Valter H. Sawyer to Senator Albert J, 
:Engel, February 5, 1 929, Sawyer Papers^ Box 1 8 , MHC. 
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lluit a poor shoving c()ulrl cost }iin> his job suggests a 
level of importance ol' this rolationsl^ tliii't was probably 
not present prior to 1920. 

Vhile reaching a consensus on little's status, the 
Regents also had to cope with GovernoX* Green's propos&l 
to alter the arrangements for the governance of public 
higher education in tho State. The liJ^olihood of passage 
of such a plan was judged to be very 5lim and the Regents 
chose not to be drawn into a public debate on the matter. 
However, as Senator Sink remarked in retrospect, a proposal 
of such political impact could not be '^aken lightly. 
It may be assumed that there was a good bit of behind the 
scenes maneuvering to assure that the ^reen proposal would 
not get off the ground* 

The potential threat of the Governor's proposal to 
the historical status of the Universi'ty was Pot lost on 
the editors of the Detroit News . In ^ debrtil ed editorial 
entitled, "The University Must Be IndePenden'^V the 
editors decried the slippage toward political influence 
in University affairs. / Citing the purpose of the University- 
related sections of the Constitution of 1850, the editorial 
argued that growing: financial depende^^^e on the Legislature 
threatened to make a political football of- the University. 
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Letter, James 0. Murfin to lipomas Clancey, 
December 1, 1928, Murf in Papers, Box 5 > MHO, 

90 

Interview, Charles A. Sink ^'Hd David -B. Laird Jr., 
April 21, 1971. 
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The editors concluded with the exhortation that the 
University should be "forever freed from the danger of 
political controls" 

Thus as the Regents made plans for the spring of 
1929, they were faced with the immediacy of the approaching 
legislative session with a lame duck administration and 
the need to begin the search for the man to take the reigns 
of a great University suffering from the turmoil of an 
unhappy clash of personalities and policies. The period 
ahead would provide a severe test for the viability of a 
governing board of elected laymen. The previous three 
years had placed the Regents collectively and individually 
in the public eye and on several occasions near the center 
of controversy surrounding President Little. Their power 
had been threatened by the Legislature and the workability 
of their role questioned by the Governor. The next two 
years were critical years for the Regents and the Univer- 
sity for which they vere ultimately responsible. 

In view of . Little 's lame duck status , it was 
decided to have the approach to the Legislature of 1929 ; 
coordinated by a committee^rep^esenting the Regents and j 
administration. Regent Sawyer, the senior board member 
vith considerable influence in Lansing, was designated 

^^ Detrolt News , January 29. 1929, p. 4. . The '\ 
editorial may have been the direct product of a conversa- I 
tion between an editor (Miller) and Regent Stone a few 
days prior to publication. Letter, Ralph Stone to James 0. 
Murfin, January 30, 1929, Murfin Papers, Box 6, MHC, 
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chairman of the committer. Regents Beai and Clements vere 

also selected to serve along with Dr. A. G. Ruthven, Dean 

of Administration, to represent the administration.^^ The 

theme of the committee's approach had been articulated in 

a letter from Ruthven to Stone in which he illustrated the 

academic needs of the University, especially in the area 

93 

oi' faculty compensation, Vith the lifting of the mill 

tax ceiling in 1927, it was not necessary for the 1929 

program to request readjustments in it. 

The vork vith the Legislature vent quite smoothly 

considering the circumstances and much of the success vas 

attributed to the dedicated vork of Senator Charles A. 

Sink, an apparently untiring supporter of University 
94 

causes. Sink's knowledge of the legislative process 
and his respected status among colleagues in both houses 
vas undoubtedly helpf\:l to the committee representing the 
University, Sink vas also given credit for fending off 
an effort in mid-'ession to have the mill tax appropriation 
incorporated into the general budget bill. The chief 
threat of this procedure vould have been the placing of 
the University appropriations budget under the direct 



^^Eohbins, "Little," p. 96.- 

Letter, Dean A. G. Euthven to Ralph Stone, 
uanuary 3, 1 929 , St one Papers , Box 1 , MHC. See also: 
"Michigan University Today: An Address to the Legislature 
of 1929," Euthven Papers, Box 52, MHC. 

94 ■ ^ 

Letter, Walter H, Savyer to Charles A, Sink, 
May 8, 1929, Savyer Papers, Box 19, MHC, 
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control of the State Administrative Board. In sum^ 

the threat was avorted, the Legislature wa.s generous to 

the University, and the interim committee had accomplished 

96 

its tasks with considerable success. 

In the fall of 1929, following the unexpected 
resignation of Benjamin Hanchett, the Regents suffered 
another political blov at the hands of the Governor, Upon 
learning of the resignation, Regent Stone sent a telegram 
to Governor Green urging him to confer with other Regents 
regarding candidates to replace Hanchett and suggested that 
current problems vere such that the "appointment of a 
practicing lawyer vith mature experience would be desirable 
and of importance to the University at this time," 

The Governor had his own thoughts on the matter 
and in a meeting with Stone tvo days later indicated that 
the political climate of the State made it imperative 
that he appoint a woman to the Board of Regents. His 
reasoning was that to delay the placement of a woman on 

the board would be to effectively throw the University 

- . 98 

into politics at the next State party conventions. Stone 



Letter, Dean A. G, Ruthven to Regents Villiam 
Clements, Junius Beal, and Walter H. Sawyer, April 8, 1929, 
Box 18, MHC, 
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The Governor cut some funds before approving the 

final appropriations bills , but the mill tax remained 

untouched in -1 929. 

■ ■ ■ ■■■ 97 

Telegram, Ralph Stone to Governor Green, 
September 23, 1929, Sawyer Papers, Box 19, MHC. 

98 ■'■ 

Letter, Ralph Stone to James 0, Murfxn,' 
September 25, 1929, Stone Papers, Box 1 , MHC. 
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was not convinced of tho Gove rnor \s logic and one must 
■ suspect that few, jP any, of the Rogcnt>s were. 

In a letter to the Regents on the 30th of September 
Governor Green announced the appointment of iMrs. Esther 
Marsh >Cram to fill the unexpired term of Benjamin 
Hanchett.^^ Although Mrs. Cram served a distinguished 
tenure on the Board, the political rationale for her 
appointment would appear inconsistent with the magnitude 
of the duty and not in keeping with' the spirit of the con- 
stitutional status of the Board of Regents. It is possible 
to interpret the action as primarily the work of an in- 
sensitive and crass politician, but the absence of public 
and private irritation following the appointment may 
suggest a wider acceptance of the Governor's logic and 
motive. If this was so, it may also indicate that a change 
in the public image and prestige of the Regents was in 
process , 

= The Search for Stability 

\ The selection of the president of the University 
has been an explicit power of the Board of Regents since 
the adoption of the Constitution of v1 850 ,( section 8). 
There can be no doubt that it is among the most important 
responsibilities with which the Board is charged. No 
Board^ has taken the charge lightly and their appointments 
have been generally successful, 
■.■99'- 

Letter, Governor Green to Board of Regents- 
September 30, 1929, Murfin Papers, Box 6, MHO. 
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• The Regents of 1929 vere eagor to select a loader 
who could lend stability to an institution weakened by 
internal dissention and externaT criticism* The task was 
not an easy one and the type of man they desired nii^ht 
require some convinc jiig to accept the cha Llonge . ' ^'^^'^ Thus 
the Regants appointed the most senior and experienced 
members to conduct the initial screoning of candidates: 
Villiam Clements, a thoughtful and diplomatic individual 
with extensive contacts , chairman j Dr. Walter H. Savycr, 
a moderate and a highly respected physician;, and Junius 
Beal, thr^ local resident (Ann Arbor) of the Board with 
notable sensitivity to campus and community. 

The selection committee received numerous public 
recommendations of candidates including Alexander 
Meiklejohn of Wisconsin, Calvin Coolidge, and Valter A. 
Jessup of lova. Van de Water states that fron the 

beginning of the selection process Alexander Gr. Ruthven 
was the fruntrunning candidate , but the Board's desire 
for unanimity and premature disclosures to the press 
•prevented an early decision in his favor . ""^^ Curiously 
enough Ruthven appears to have had the backing of b'-th 
Governor Green and Dr. Little as well as other prominent 
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An accurat- and fascinating .account of the 
selection process a.id its context is contained in Van de 
Water, Peace Maker / pp, 6-2S . 
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Ibid. 

Ibid. , pp. -7-8, 15-25. 
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members of the campus and state c omiraHi i ty . ^ 

The selection process was arduous and as n result 
of several complicating factors ^ lastod into the early 
fall. The public pressure for a riec i s i on mounted during 
the summer and by September tho eyAocnol j)ressuros and 
internal frustrations were of sue h i ntens i ty that the 
tensions within the Board vero reaching dangerous levels. 
In fact, Regent Mur^in, a steadfasi^ supporter of Ruthvon's 
candidacy, was prepared to resign in frustration, but 
cooler Judgment prevailed . V'*^ 

. Finally, at the October- 4th meeting -the long-sought 

unanimi-by was achieved and Dr, Alexander G. Ruthven vas 

appointed the seventh President of The University of 

. ■" 105 " " 

Michigan. His respect among hi s col leagues , his 

know^ledge of the institution ' s strengths and problems, and 
his proven abi li ty to deal effectively with the Univer-; 
sity^s external publics made Ruthven a logical choice. ' 

The Regents had weathered another storm and the 
resurgence of the University during Ruthven ' s tventy^-two 
year tenure vindicates their dec i s i on t o plac e their trust 



1 03 

; Letter, Junius Beal to Ralph Stone, May >, 1929, 
Sawyer Papers, Box 19, MHC. 

^^^Letter, James O.Murfin to Benjamin Haachett, 
September 14, 1929 , Murfin Papers , Box 6, MHC . iMurfin con- 
tinued to be worried aLJut the loss of public confidence as 
a result of the selection process, much of which was leaking 
to the press. Letter , James O . Murfin to Ralph Stone, 
September 25 , 1 929 , Murfin Papers ,; Box 6, MHC. 
■ ■ ' 1 05 ■ 

University of Michigan, Proceedings of • the Board 
of Regents ^ Vol. October 1 929 to June 1932, p. 1. 
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in him,; Fev would arguo that the Un i ver s i ty . wa s not in 
need of J'orceful d i ro c t ion vh on Ru thven took over in 
October, 1 929 , but the si tutit ion in 1929 might have been 
much worse had it not been for the careful attention and 
rational guidance provided by the Regents from the time 
Burton was stricken in 1924. They were difficult and 
trying yetirs and it is fair to susi^ect that lesser men 
would have compromised many academic principles for 
personal gain in similar circumstances. 

The nucleus of the board* s leadership was the 
unique blend of experience, prestige, and commitment 
provided by Savyer, ClementrS , Beal, Stone, and Murfin. ; 
Senator Sink called them "Great Oaks'V^^^ and Ruthven 
asserted that "nobody ever had a better Board than that 
one,.":^^ James O. Murfin vas a highly re spec ted Detroit 
attorney practicing in the highest courts of the nation. 
He vas active in the leadership of the state Republ i can 
Party and on a first name- basis with the governors and 
most of the legislative leaders during his tenure on the 
Board. Ralph Stone, the President of the Detroit Trust 
Company and chairman of the Committee on City Finances 
for Detroit , provided thoughtful and presc lent fiscal 
leadership on the Board and was of great assistance to the 



l^^^Interview, Charles A. Sink and David B. Laird 
April 21, 1971 . 

- ^'^Interview, Dr • Alexander Ruthven and Peter 
Van de Vater, January 20, 1970, Peter E. Van de Water, 
"Alexander G. Ruthven Oral History, 1970, hfflC. 
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University business ofricers, espociiilly during the clepres- 
aion years. Villiam L. Clements was most influential in 
muintuining quality and continuity in the building 
programs of the University. His personal knowledge cind 
interest in Americana resulted in the e s tab 1 i shmont of 
the famous collection of manuscripts, documents, and maps 
in the Clements Librctry on camims. Junius Beal, an active 
I'csident of Arm Arbo r , ma j ntained a constant interest and 
concern in campus activities and was noted for Iiis advocacy 
of student welfare po 1 ic i e s * . Dr . Va 1 te r H. Sawyer was : 
especially influential in medi cal affairs and provided 
e-xpert guidance during the great expansions of the Uni- 
versity hospital and medical school facilities. He v/as 
also highly respected among the state politicians and 
frequently was the Board's most influential representative 
in relations with State government. 

It is an interes ting and fortunate historical 
coincidence that during a most demanding period for the 
Board of Regents, the individuals serving on the Board 
had such a range of expertise , personal prestige and 
influence , institutional interests, and continuous service . 
It is the judgment of this researcher that at no other 
time in the history of the University has the ability, 
strength, and influence of the Board compared with that 
present during the concurrent terms of Regents Beal, 
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C 1 emoni/S , Murf i n , lawyer, and Stone, It must be noted, 

however, that othex' men and women of singular talent and 
prestige have served as Regents before and after this 
group, but they were not accompanied in tenure by a clear 

majority of members with comparable personal expertise 

A + + 1 09 
and stature, , 

The Mill Tax is Jeo-pardized 

The Regents and President Ruthven had numerous 
internal difficulties to c onf rent in 1 929-30 , ^ ^ ^ but 
there were also ominous signs of impending exterAal 
problems. The financial crisis that enveloped the nation 
in the fall of 1 929 did not have an immediate financial 
impact on the University, but the State suffered quickly 
and significantly. The citizens of Michigan had been 
requesting taxation relief for many years and the financial 
crisis intensified their plea. The State soon fell 

short in its tax collections as many individual s found 
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Their terms of s ervi ce ver e : Sawyer 1 906—31 ; 

Beal 1908-40; Clements 1910-34; Murf in 1 91 8-34 , 1934-38; 
Stone 1 924-40, 

1 09 

Senator Sink supports this conclusion. Inter- 
view, Charles A, Sink and David B, Laird Jr,, April 21 , 1971 

^Van de Vater • s Peace Maker provides considerable 
insight to the internal problems of the University during 
this period , 

. Ill 

Richard T,Ortquist, Depression Politics in 
Michigan 1 929-33 (Ph.D, dissertation, University of 
Michigan, 1968), Chap* III, pp. 91-.124, 
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Lhx {J e I inq u i ncy a rondy Vo rm o f* T 1 sc tti i^c J L c f . 

T h o e 1 e c 1 1 o n s o r 1 9 3 0 wcj r e i i uJ i c a t i v c o f t li o 

troubled times* Two of the major issues of the campaign 

for governor were unemployment and tax re 1 ief , and : tlier e 

were numerous pers onal and Tac ti onal : po s i t ion s on tlie 
113 

topics. The Republicans, still the dominant political 

party in the State, split into three major factions making 
it possible for Vi Ibur Brucker to win on an "economy in 
government" platform. A byproduct of the Republican 

factionalism was a surprising show of strength by the 
Democratic -candidate: Villiam Comstock, the full implica- 
tions of which became apparent in the sweeping victories 
of the Democrats in the eiections of 1932. 

Ort qui s t as s erts that among theiproblemscon- 
frontiiig the Brucker administration none waa as. important 
as the need for tax reform . ^ ^ ^ The State was too dependent 
upon property tax revenues- for state operating expens e s 
and in an urgent need of a diverse taxing ; program. Any 
change in the property tax structure had immediate implica- 
tions for the property-based University mill tax. The 
Brucker admini s fcrat i on made a concerted atterapt to bring 
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An exchange of corre spondenc e be twe en Pre sident 
Ruthven and Charles V. Poster, Secretary of SAB, October 7-9 
indicates the extent of tax collection problems. Ruthven 
Papers, Box 51, MHC, 

■ '113 " 

Qrtquist , Denr e s s ion Po 1 i ti c s . pp. 23-90. 

^ V'^Ibid. , p. 104. : 

l''^Ibid., p. 91 . 
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abou-t somo tax rc form.s , bu L wa.s ih^" 5^ tod I'bc c on t i- iiig 



urbJi-Ji-i'ural 
o f \ s poc ia l 



battle among ructions in its own p'^^'i^y, by 
frictions, and by the political opx^osition 

■ ^^6 

interest groups. 

It was within the context of this political- 
economic climate that President Ru't'hven and the Regents . 
made their requests for the 1 93 2-33 biennium to the 
Legislature of 1 93 1 . .; Thos e : c lo s e o the Unive.r si ty vere 
acute ly- avare of the tax delinquency problems of the 
State and their implications for University appropri^'^ions. 
Then an old spectre appeared unexpectedly in early February 
to further complicate the situatiori' 

The evening De tr oi t Free F^l g^ss of February 6, 
carried a story which al luded to legislative consideration 
of a return to a ceiling on Universi-ty mill tax revenues 

with the funds above the ceiling beitig all ocated to other 

117 ; 
State needs. The story also reported an existing 



deficit of $4,688,683.04 left by the Green administration 
and thus consideration of proposal^ to limit the powers of 
the SAB to prevent future deficits- 
Reacting to the news story > Regent Sawyer suggested 
; that an alteration of the mill taX Would spell disaster for 
the University. ' In fact he argued that the Regents could 



V^'^^Ibid., pp. 122-23, 
117 

' Detroit Free Press . "State Deficit Bill is 
Drawn," February 6 , 1 931 , p . 1 5 . 
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afford any concession but ;i. chiuigo in the mill tax. 

, , / 

Lessxthan a week later, the Governor' s proposed 
budget was released caJling Tor an overall cutback of 
$15,000,000 in State s'pendiiig. Among his recommendati ons 
vere cuts in appropriai lotis f or both Tlie University of ' 

Michigan and Micliigan State College plus an e limination 

■ 119 
of the 6/10 mill tax. The Governor explained that the 

reductions were consistent with economies tliroughout State 

agencies and institutions. He reasoned that these actions 

necessitated a change in the appropriations law and 

recommended that the Legislature set a fixed amount in 

the revised law. 

The allowances for The University of Micliigan 
and the Michigan State College have, in accordance 
wi til the general j^rogram of economy, been reduced. 
This will necessitate a clause in the respective 
appropriations acts providing that when the legis- 
lature shall appropriate a. fixed amount for them 
in any one year, the same shall be in lieu of all 
mill tax allowances for- that period. ^^0 

The implications of the Governor ' s proposals were 

immediately recognized by the Regents and University 

■■■■121 . ■ .■ 

officials. Within a few days assistance from several 
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Letter, Walter H . Sawyer to James 0. Murfin, 
February' 7, 1 931 , Murfin Papers , Box 6. MHC . 

: ^. ^ ^ Detroit Free Press / "Brucker Cuts State' s Budget 
815,000,000" February 10, 1931 , p. 1:. 

: - J^Qlbid. 
1 21 

Letters, President Ruthven to Rep. James G. 
Frey, February 8, 1 931 ; Frey to Ruthven, February 9, 1931 ; 
Ruthven to Frey , February 10, 1 931 ; Ruthven Papers , Box 51, 
MHC. Letter, James 0. Murfin to Shirley Smith, February 10 
1931, Murfin Papers, Box 6, MHC, 



quax"tcra vij.s be ing .s o 1 i c Hod ii.jid i "l bcctimo apparen t tha-t 
on -this challenge the University was prepri.red to do bnttle- 
Citing the threat of loss of faculty, Shirley Smith vrote 
to the editor of the Ludington News seeking his ; , persuasive 
assistance. Smith summarized his analysis of the situation 
by arguing that an abandonment of the mill tax would de- 
prive the University of tlie opi^ortxmity to do any planning 
leased on anticipated income . Vithout planning, he asserted, 
the University ^ s development would, lack order and logic. 

: It is difficult to plan a university * s growth and 

deve 1 opment on a hand to mouth basis. Growth mus t be 
foreseen; systematic development must be projected; 
needs must be a.nticipated by: allocation of funds and 
orderly and systematic progress must be sustained. 
None of these things can be done properly without 
exact knowledge of available and continuing funds 

; over a term of years. Vithoiit this enlightened and 
progressive nianagement becomes opportunism, 1 22 

The correspondence of Regents ; Murf in and Shorts 

reflects the intensity of their views on the situation 

with both indicating an unwillingness to compromise on the 

1 23 ■ " " ' ^ 

mill tax. In his letter to President Ruthven,Murfin 

suggested joining with Michigan State College in requesting 
a publi c ; hear ing on the Governor ^ s proposals to dramatize 
the issue: ''The bigger and better the gesture and the more 
publicity we get from it the bette r effect i t wi 1 1 have , 



^^^Letter, Shirley V. Smith to G. D, H. Sutherland, 
February 20, 1 931 , Ruthven Papers , Box 52, MHC i 
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Letter s , James 0. Murfin to Pre sident Ruthven , 
February 20, 1 931 , and R. Perry Shorts to Jamos 0. Murfin, 
Pebi-uary 24, 1 931 , Murf in Papers, Box 6, MHC . ; 

' 1 24 ■ ■ 

James 0. Murfin to President Ruthven, 
Pebruary 20, 1 931 , Murfin Papers, Box 6, MHC. 
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h:\en the M i. cli i /[rji.n Alumni. Clul?^*' IDotr'oit yos iiiVolvetl a.i. 

iJiis cn.fj.y fJiil.o h.y a(Jvjyi.n^5 G o vc? r-rio r- that it strbn^'ly 

pro1>e stcd any inte r Porence wi/^'i the "-i 1 1 tax as' i t s tood . ^ 

The position of some the ^^ogents reflects a 

realism regarding the x>olitic^^l and economic climate even 

though theii oon(c«rns about the principles involved in the- 

mi 1 1 tax, as a f ouiid at ion of Universi- ty pr o g e s s a n d 

autonomy, acequirevd that they remain publicly intransigent. 

•/ts early aai^he first week in March, I^egen t s Murf in and 

Siorts were (Confidentoially discussing the ultimate need 

i!or the Unirirersity to take a ^^t in Q^ppr opr iat i ons . ^ 

Mt the same time smother ieti^l' from Murfin indicates that 

±.ihe Regents; -were so cone erned Q^bout "^he Governor ' s pr o- 

fposals tHat . they ihad agreed l/O limit their expenditures 

: io the haa-est essentials w-hll® the Legislature yas in 

t^ression, piire sumab iy to avo id ^^c ond gues sing and 
1 27 

J rrJEft a 1 1 a t i o n:. 

The exchmige of lette^^-'s betveen an Iron Mountain ; 
sittorney and the repres entati'^'^ from His dist rict reveals 
:ai ; legi slative perspective on '*^^^e issue. The attorney had 
Wi<ritten pr obtest iisjg any change in the niill tax arrangement 
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T e 1 egjraa^m / Executive Commi^'tee University of 
iMchi^an Alumni Detroit ! to Gov. Vilbur M. Brucker, 
February : 23, 1931, Ru:thven PaP^r 53, MHG. 

Letters^ James 0/ HUrfin "to R. Perry Shorts, 
M^^ch 2, 1 931 , ShwiEis to Murfi^^, March 3, 1931, Murfin 
Bap^rs, Box 6, MHC ; 

1 27 

' Letter,, James 0, M^^^^fin to Paul Buckley (Michig^ 
^tJini:.(Bm) , March 2., r93'^ , Mur f in ^^ape rs ? Box 6, MHC. 
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Tor the University and decrying the use oT • the University 

'128 

as a political football * In reply, Rep. Daprato staxed 

-that he thought there was iiot a serious legislative inton- 
tlon to repeal the mill tax , but rathe r a strong indication 
that tJie University's appropriations: would be held at about 
the level received in 19291 He also noted that, "When 
every other institution in the State is being cut back 
surely The Un ive r si ty of Mi c ni gan cannot complain because 

-I OQ 

we are not giving them an increase." 

Unsure of a final outcome and convinced of the need 
to assure that the mill tax vould not be altered or elimi- 
nated, the efforts of the Regents and President Ruthven 
continued throughout the legislative session. -^"^ 



There were othe 
March was the time for 



r reasons for concern, too, as mid— 
the Republican State convention and 
the terms of Junius 3eal arid Ralph Stone were up. Some 
careful lobbying by Murf in and deft maneuvering by Beal 
succeeded in assuring them renomination and the Board the 
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Letter , Raymond Turner to Hon. John Daprato, 

March 1 0 , 1 93 1 , : A . J . Enge 1 Paper s , Box 1 , MHC . 

Letter, Rep. John Daprato to Raymond Turn er , 
March 13, 1 931 , A. J. -Engel Papers, Box 1 , MHC . 

Examples: "Murfin,U.M. Regent, Fights Mill 
Tax Loss." Detroit Free Press \ March 19, 1931, p. 1. 
Letter, Committee on Public Re latibns and Legi slati on , 
Michigan State Medical Society to 3.octors and members of 
medical societies of Michigan, Mairch ; 21 ,1 931 , Ruthven 
Papers,; Box 51 , MHC. Letter, Louise M. Siefert, Detroit 
Federation of Women Vs Clubs to President Ruthven, Apri 1 1 , 
1931 , -Ruthven Papers, Box .51 , MHC. Letter, James 0. Murf in 
to Shirley V. Smith, April 10, 1931 , Murf in Papers , Box 6, 
MHC.;-' ;■ . : - - - 
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( >o l.cii r jt.l o I' <: I) n 1. i iMi cil Im.' r H; C i (, (j I' t>|i <: i f .skills Jim I r^x pf; r* i - 

orifM! , ^ .Sh(jr-tly ! Ik- roji f Lf.* r , liowt-vor-, t.ho Ro/^ont-s surf'orf'fl 

«i ign i i'i can I I0S.S o r experience und inf liie nc e with the 

death of Dr. Valt.er II. Sawyer J 

The President and the Regents remained skeptical of 

the final outcome until the end of the legislative session 

and tViere are indications that some eleventh hour maneuver- 

133 

ing justified tlieir uneasiness. The f inal/ legi s lat i ve 

action reinstated a limit on the mill tax revenues for the 
University , ^ which the President and the Regent s appeax^ 
tro have considered more than a partial victory- President 
Riithven issued a statement to the press indicating his sat- 
isfaction with the action of the Legi s latur e . He stated the 
willingness of the University to assist in the economic 
emergency, provided it was not required to sacrifice its own 
principle s (i , e . a separate appropriations system) - 
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Letters James 0. Murfin to Ralph Stone, March 16, 
1931, and Junius Beal to James 0 - Murfin March 25, 1931, 
Murfin Pa'per s , Box 6 , MHC . , ' 

; 1 32 ■ 

Sawyer died in April of 1931 having served 
continuously as a Regent sine e 1 906 . He was replaced by 
Dr. Richard R. Smith of G-rand Rapids, thus retainijig the 
presence of a medical man on the Board. 

There was a battle in the Senate in which the 
Governor nearly succeeded in pressuring the majority of the 
Senate Finance Committee to see it his way on University 
appropriations. \ The proposal to alter the mi 1 1 tax final ly 
•died in committee. Letters, Sen. A. J.; Engel to F. A. Van 
Vagoner, May 7 , 1931 ; Engel to Van Vagone:^;, May 14, 1931 5 
and Engel to Charles A. Sink, May 1 4 , 1 931- Enge 1 Paper s , 
Box 1, MHC. Letter, Engel to James 0* Murfxn, May 15, 
1 931 , Murfin Papers, Box 6, MHC. . . 
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Public Acts of Michigan, 1931 , No. 319. 
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no 

I am pleased with tlie action of the Legi slature in 
regard to the D.ppropr iations- for Michigan State College 
and The University of Michigan . Strictly speaking, to 
place a limit on the mill tnx income is not reflect ing 
the spirit of the act; but the University is glad to 
assist tl.o State in an emergency as far as this ctin be 
done economically and wi thout repuditii.i on of fundamental 
principles. The two year 1 imi tat i on of income is not 
the important, consideration. The ii Itprnatives proposed 
to substitute an annual appropriation for the mill tax 
by x^^o^^id-ing for the maintenance of the institutions in 
the State budget bill would have destroyed a principle 
of the greatest importance to education and would have 
spelled ruin for the University and "State College, ''35 

Ae seen through the perspective of the University, 
the challenges of the Legislature of 1 931 had been serious^ 
The session was, to be sure, a baptism by fire for Presi- 
dent Ruthven, He had taken a significantly different 
position on themill tax than had Burton before him. 
Furthermore, lluthven was not the least bit hesitant to 
appeal to the University's publics for suppo-rt in his 
defense of the historic mill tax system. The depth and 
intensity of Ruthven *s views in this regard were perhaps 

most evident in a draft of a letter to alumni of the 
1 ft 

University, The letter is a call for support of the 

mill tax citing it *'b eyond all f e ar of contradiction*' as 



the one ; thing that had permitted The University of 
Michigan to achieve its evident success , He asserted that 



Press release , May 25, 1 931 , Ruthven Papers , 
Box 55, ■ MHC ■ / 

Letter, Pre sident Ruthven to the Former Student s 
of The University of Michigan Resident in the. State of 
Michigan (undated in Folder "Legislature 1 930-3 1" ), Ruthven 
Papers, Box 55, MHC* This is believed to have been drafted 
in the wintei' of 1931 and was marked *' not used , No evi- 
dence was found of its use. 
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MiG .systom had vith.stpoci I- ho t-os t. of ti.nie iuul had , as 
designed-, helpe d to keep the Un i ve r s i. ty T r om the s phe r e 
of political contention . " Reflecting on the problems of 
1931 , Ruthven argued that the mill tax lav was purposely 
contrived to carry the University thr ough " e me rge nc i e s " as 
veil as "ordinary times." His final call for a public 

display of feeling on the matter vu,s capped by the assertion 

■■"117 

that, "This is Michigan's critical hour." ' 

As his letter . illustrates , the challenge had 
demonstrated that Ruthven was a manvith deep convictions. 
His approach to the Legis lature thr oughout the session 
demonstrated an understanding of the legislative process 
and a willingness to sustain a forceful effort to win his 
battle. The c or re spondenc e \of the late spring indicates 

that he also impr e s s ed many legislators and no doubt 
reinforced the Regents ' opinions that they had made a wi s e 
decision in hi s s e 1 e c ti on . 

1 932 — A Pivotal Year * i 

During the heat of the legislative battle. Regent 

Stone in analyzing the general economic situation foresaw 

difficulties on the horizon that would, in retrospect , make 

the battle of 1931 ironic. . ' ' 

Writing in May of 1 931 , ; Stone urged the assignment 
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A capsule review of the activities of the 
legi s lati ve ses s ion appears in the Univer s ity of Michigan, 
President ' s Report 1 930-31 . pp. 1-.4. 
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of someono at the Un i ver s i ty to i nvos t Igate " the effect 

n|>f>n the u/iivorfciity income oV n fuiul n.inon t£t.l cliunRe -in the 

systotn Of state taxu-tion — ;muJ of I oca.I. taxai i. on too- — which 

I s hound to come , and perhaj>s in the near future." His 

concern, 110 stated, was that the Regents sliould no t be 

unprepared if proposals for fundamental reform should 

come before the Legislature, Predicting that the reforms 

would tend toward special taxes and: away from general 

property taxes, Stone foresaw d if ficulties in retaining 

the principle of the mill tax under the special tax 
. 1 40 

systemV Less than a year later Stone ' s jjredictions had 

become reality and the soundness of his j udgment q[ui te 
c lear 

Tlie Depression that gripped the nation following 
the financial crisis ; in 1 929 extracted a high toll in 
Michigan with marginal farmers and northern miners hit 
especially hard. As the strain and hardship inc r eased , 

so too did the expectations of assistance from the govern- 



ment 



1 42 



As gene.ral economic conditions grew worse, 



income for the State declined and tax delinquency was 
1 43 

prevalent. : 
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Letter , Ralph Stone to President Ruthven,» 
May 14, 1 93 1 , Murf in Pape r s , Box 6 , MHC . 
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Ibid. 
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Dunbar , Mi chigan , p . 675 < 
Ibid . , p. 631 . 
Ibid . , p . 636 . . 
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In a special session oV the Legislature in 1932, 

called to attempt to reconcile the problems of the State, 

the University took a fifteen percent cut in appropriations 

for the 1932-33 fiscal year and campus economies were put 

into effect, including scaled salary reductions and a 

curtailment of all building programs . ^ The Regents and 

the President were fully prepared to cooperate, given the 

State conditions, so long as the ba^ic mill tax lav 
145 

remained unaltered. 

The November elections in 1932 produced two signifi- 
cant results. After seventy-eight years of political 
dominance of the State, the Republicans were defeated. 
The Democratic candidate, Villiam Comstock, . was elected 
Governor md Democrats captured majorities in both houses 
of the Legislature. Perhaps the chief significance of 
the return of the Democratic Party to this study is the 
fact that 1932 began a period of intense two-party activity 
in the State vhi ch produced almost biennial changes in 
leadership and majorities until the tenure of G. Mennen 
Williams and the Democrats in the nineteen f if ties . ^ ^''^ - 
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University of Michigan, President' s Repo rt 
1931 -32, p. 1. 

145 

Letter, Ralph Stone to James 0. Murfin, March 29, 
1932, Murfin Papers, Box 7, MHC . The letter is a report of 
a conference with the Governor in which Regent Stone, Presi- 
dent Ruthven and Vice-President Shirley Smith participated. 
1 46 

Dunbar, Michigan ,, p. 653. 

1 47 

A detailed analysis of the significance of the 
elections of 1932 appears in: Ortquist, Depression Politics . 
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Til i s pattern undoubtedly disrupted the well-developed 
patterns of communication and influence from Republican 
Regents to Republican G-overnors and Legislators. Tlie new 
pattern also resulted in the election of a number of 
Democrats to the Board of Regents, lending a diversity of 
opinion and .philosophy not always present prior to that, 

A more immediate problem for University officials 
was the result of thf:- adoption of a constitutional amend- 
ment tliat limited the State to a maximum taxation of 

fifteen mills of assessed valuation on real estate and 
1 48 

personal property. The adoption of this amendment 

forced the State government to abandon its longstanding 

reliance on property taxes for the lion's share of State 

149 

revenue and to search for alternate forms of taxation. 

Regent Stone's prediction had become law and the historic 

150 

University mill tax was gasping its last . breaths , 

A New Form for University Support 

The Legislature of 1933 sought to bring a fresh 



Dunbar., Michigan , p, 636, 

1 49 

Ibid , See also: Interview, E, Blythe Stason 
and David B, Laird Jr,, May 6, 1971. Stason describes 
his role in the identification of new tax lavs, 

1 50 

University officials were apparently quick to 
recognize the significance of the amendment but were hope- 
ful of retaining the mill tax until an alternative was 
enacted. See:- Interview, E. Blythe Stason and David B, 
Laird Jr, , May 6, 1971; and an untitled and undated ' admin- 
istrative outline of procedures for responding to legisla- 
tive actions in the Legislature of . 1 933 , Ruthven Papers, 
Box 55, MHC. 
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approach to the complex problems of iho State,^^^ but 
appeared to flounder, perhaps due to the inexperience of 
Democratic lep.dership combined with the enormity of the 
tarks before themJ^^ Their best efforts were not suffi- 
cient to restore State income deficiencies ajid thus levels 
of spending were significantly reduced. 

The University of Michigan had approached the 
Legislature prepared to keep its operating costs at a bare 
minimum, but willing to fight against debilitating cutbacks. 
In a report to the Legislature in mid April President 
Ruthven summarized the University's position in reaffirming 
its willingness to economize so long as the essence of its 
educational i:.. ssion was not- threatened . If the institu- 
tional foundation was to be sacrificed, he thought the 
people of the State should make the decision. 

The State is at . a crossroads. The times are 
hard for many reasons , one of which is the exces- 
sive tax burden borne by real estate. If the right 
course to better times is to be taken, it will be 
necessary for institutions , as well as individuals , 
to give genuine assistance to Government. This 
means, among other things, that the costs of educa- 
tion must be cut to the lowest point consistent 
with sound educational practice. It also means that 
m reducing costs of operating the University the 
people must decide if they wish to cripple an 
institution which they carefully built up for one 
hundred years, or simply to make every possible 
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^, Ortquist reports that unemployment in the 

btate was running well above the twenty-six percent aver^ 
age for the nation during the period the Legislature was 
in session. Ortq[uist, Depression Politics ^ pp. 125-1 26. 

Ibid ,, p, 245. 
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savinf^ that can be made without de-stroying the 
values of education , 1' 53 

Although the University had indicated that it 
needed a minimum income from the State of $3,200,000, the 
final appropriations amounted to S2, 779, 271, the lowest 
appropriation since 1921. Increased tax collections 
accounted for restoration of income to a higher level in 
fiscal year 1934-35, but the need to find an acceptablG 
substitute for the mill tax remained a problem and was 
once again confronted by the Legislature of 1935. 

By the time the legislative session began in 1935, 
the President and the Regents were apparently resigned to 
the fact that a substitution for the mill tax was neces- 
sary;^ Their position was explained by Ruthven in a 
series of letters to Senator Andrew Moore in which Ruthven 
indi cated the hope that any new tax system would incorporate 
the continuing features of the mill tax laws in view of 
their critical importance to the University since 1867. 



^^■^"Report to the Legislature," April 17, 1933, 
Ruthven Papers, Box 55, MHC. 

^ ^"^In 1934 E. Blythe Stason, at the request of Ruth- 
ven, had prepared a detailed summary of the history of the 
mill tax and an analysis of the situation at hand, including 
the discussion of fundamental tax reform. From, his analysis 
he concluded that the repeal of the mill tax should await a 
complete revision of the state tax system, which he thought 
would not occur without extensive research and debate, 
neither of which seemed probable in the next 1 egi slative 
session. "Memorandum Concerning the University Mill Tax 
Legislation," Ruthven Papers, Box 55, MHCo 

155 

Letter, President Ruthven to Sen. Andrew L» 
Moore, February 23, 1934, Ruthven Papers, Box 51, MHO. 
Additional letters between Ruthven and Moore exist from 
September 1933 to February 1934 on the same topic. Ibid . 
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The Legislature of 1935 abolished the state 

property tax and repealed the University mil.l tax.^^^ To 

provide operating funds for the University both houses 

rejected a plan for general biennial appropriations and 

adopted what vould appear to have been a modification of 
1 57 

the old mill tax. The operational difference vas that 

under the nev plan money was dravn from the State's general 

fund, but the level of appropriation c ontinued to be 

determined by an equalized assessed valuation of taxable 

15 8 

property in the State. ^ This system of support for 
operating funds for the University remained in effect until 
1947 when the Legislature required all State budgets to 
operate on an annual basis * ^ 

Vorld Var II Period 1 941 -1 945 

The patterns vhich had been developing during the 
late nineteen, thirties vere significantly altered as the 
United States entered World War II and the energies of 
American people and institutions vere focused on succeeding 
in the var effort. It is impossible in this study to do 
justice to an analysis of The University of Michigan during 
the var years 1941-1945v The task of such an analysis 
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University of Michigan, President ^s Report 
1934>35 , p. 1 . ~ / 

158 

Public A cts of .Michigan. 1935 . No. 112, Sec. 1 

159 

•" ^Infra , 126. 
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offers a waiting challenge to some future scholar. 

Those records and manuscripts utilized in tjiis 
study suggest that the University was substantially 
involved in the var effort, especially in the areas of 
officer training, specialized training, and basic research 
The infusion of military personnel and military-sponsored 
programming resulted in an enormous increase of federal 
monies flowing to and through the University, The impact 
of federal funds continued through the immediate post-var 
period (1 945-50), primarily in the form of payments to 
students eligible for veterans benefits (GI Bill). 

The war period was in many ways an interruption 
for the University, but in one particular way it was also 
a disruptive period. Many of the faculty and staff of the 
University were called to serve in active and supportive 
roles in the war effort elsewhere. Many did not return 
and some returned with different interests and objectives. 
The effect was to disrupt the traditional process by which 
faculties meet their personnel needs. There is reason to 
suspect that some of the long range effects of this 
temporary disruption may still be present. To be sure, 
the short range effects were apparent as the demand for 
higher education in the post-war period outstripped the 
capacity of most existing resources and facilities . ^ 

The State Legislature. cojsn±LHtied to surpport the 

^^^ ■Infra , pp. 121-124. 
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Univer.si,,,v <l,n-in« the war ,„,.,„„, ../pp.yi,,, o p. rat u,« 

-Kl capital fund.. Operating fund appropHa t L „„s ranged 
from $4,475,000 in 1940-41 to $4,804,000 in 1944-45. In • 
1943-44 the Legislature made a special appropriation of 

$800,000 to the Universi + v f^-r ^ 4 

niversity for costs associated with the 

war effort 

The war experience produced one set of events that 
bears directly on this study. By 1940 the personnel of 
the Board of Regents had changed and the departure of both 
Ralph Stone (1924-40) and Junius Beal (1908-40) marked the 
end of the terms of the experienced men who had served 

during the Board's zenith nf u ^ 

^^'^^ the members of the Board of 

Regents in 1940 only Edmund Shields, a men.ber of the inner- 
leadership Circle of the Democratic Party in Michigan, had 
the personal stature and influence of his noted predecessors. 

The Board of 1940 experienced the formation of an 
internal three-man coalition that sought to expand the 
role and power of the Regents i'n the day to day activities 
of the University. Thi3 coalition was also greatly 

disturbed °ver an address by President Ruthven to the stu- 
dents at the time of the United States entry into the war. 
A^a result, the coa lition sought to force the resignation • 

for years cited!"''''''*^ ^^^^^igan Pinancial Reports 

162.: , 

Random R.^otL'^^.^^^^r ^"t^JIT'"' Naturalist ir. T^. 

ThT University orMM fif^rfe~^^^^ 4"" ^f^'- 

also: Van de Vater, Pefce M.tll ' Chap 'vil" ^' 
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of. the President, but were unable to gain sufficient support 
among the remaining Board members. /'^^ The group, however, 
continued to work as a bloc, caucusing prior to regular 
Board meetings and attempting to win external support for 
their positions. 

In retrospect, the activities associated vith this 
coalition suggest an unnecessary confusion regarding the 
division of responsibilities between the Regents and the 
campus administration. The behavior of the coalition 
arouses suspicion that the resurgence of two party competi- 
tion in Michigan's political arena had a spillover effect 
on the selection of candidates for the Board. Ruthven 
adds credence to the suspicion by his comments regarding 
the elective process for the selection of Regents. He 
noted that in the nineteen forties the position increased 
in political importance jand the quality of the Regents 
suffered as a result. 

For ten years as President I was satisfied that 
the Michigan method of selecting regents was a good 
one. Those familiar with the history of state poli- 
tics in the next decade will understand why I changed 
■ my mind. Sufficient to say, that the position of 
regent became of political importance. Some men 
became candidates for nomination who had little 
interest in higher education, but were assets to 
their party. Persons who would have made good re-- 
gents were often not nominated because they were not 
active party workers . As a consequence, the field 
of qualified candidates was narrowed. 



^^•^Ruthven, Naturalist in Two Worlds , p. 139-40, 
^^"^Ibid., p. 79- 
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The reverse of the situation of 1924-30 seems to 
have occurred in 1940-45. In the latter period a decline 
in the personal stature of the Board members coincided 
with an increase in politics on the Board and stability 
for the period was provided by the President 

In the years following the end of the war a new 
set of conditions were present and they are identified and 
analyzed in the following section. 

Post-war Period 1 945-1 Q50 * 

Although activities on the campus relating to the 
war effort vere very consuming, there were those who could 
foresee the problems the University would have to face 
following the war. Ac? early as 1943 Dr. Ruthven expressed 
concern about potential post-war problems and made specific 
reference to them in his next annual report J In the 
report he called attention to the predicted increase in 
enrollment folloving the war and the concomitant need for 
additional classroom, laboratory, service, and dormitory 
f ac ili ties . 

Without additional financial aid it will be impossible 
to rebuild an adequate staff and provide housing for 
the; large numbers of students who will ask the aid of 
the University in continuing their preparation for^ 
life. I 07 



1 65 

For the contrast see: Supra , pp. 100-102. 
166,, . 

University of Michigan, President,' s Report 
1 943M4 . p. 27. " 
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The Lcgisliiture of 1943 raised the appropriation 
for University ofJeraling fuiuls to $4,804,000 and provided 
some additiona.l capital funds, but neither wore sufficient 
to satisfy the impending post-var needs. By early 1945, 
vith the end of international liostilities in sight, the 
f;itua-tion at the Univers i ty had become critical. In an 
administrative memo prepared for the legislative session 
of 1945 the following vere listed as the compelling 
reasons for the need of greatly increased appropriations 
for the University: 
1 



Increased enrollment — end of var surge plus normal 
expansi on 

Returning staff from var leave 
Rising cost of living 

Rising costs of services and eq^uipment (esp. fuel) 

Deferred maintenance 

Deferred purcliase of equipment 

Deferred retirement plan for non-academic staff 
Inflated vages caused by vartime demand^ 



A similar message vas conveyed in a press release from, the 

President 's of fic e later in the month appealing for 

attention to the University's urgent needs. 

Not on«ly as an educator but also as a citizen I 
urgently request that the people of Michigan give 
immediate a.nd careful attention to the needs of 
education, and. to see that the University is not 
forced to shortchange the veterans, the young 
people, of the Sta,te, and the vorkers and other 
adults through inability to offer adequate iii'- 
struc tion .1 69 



"Reasons for Increase in University Mill Tax 
Ap;propriation," January 3, 1945, Ruthven Papers, Box 55, 
miC. 

1 69 

Press release , January 22 , 1 945 , Ruthven Papers, 
Box 55, MHC. 
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These document.s reflect the dominant themes .of the 
Jegislative requests put forth by the University in the 
immediate post-war period ; the need for expanded facilities 
and increaaed operating funds to meet the multiplying 
demands for higher education among the young, returning 
veterans, the workers of the State, and an interested 
public. The messages also signify a change in si^rategy 
by President Ruthven and other University of f icials . ^ 
The willingness to appeal directly to the public for support 
in the Legislature was a further stride into the main 
political arena of the State, a step that had been taken 
Hesitantly and oply as a last resort in the past. The use 
of an appeal to the public was made increasingly in the * 
immediate post-war period culminating in a bold campaign 
for public support in the middle of the legislative session 
in 1949. 

In 1946 two events occurred that held major 
implications for the University as well as the State* In 
February Governor Kelly called a special session of the 
Legislature to consider the aggravated post-war needs in 
the specific areas of building and capital: improvements . 

V^^Further evidence appears in a aeries of tele- 
grams from President Ruthven to prominent cialumni soliciting 
support for the University appropriationsr:Bill prior to 
action by the House of Representatives. She telegrams read: 
'will you enlist aid of your representativ^e to pass without 
amendment University appropriations bill wihich has been 
unanimously passed by Senate* This bill provided full 
amount of mill tax. Your assistance willibe appreciated." 
Telegrams, President Ruthven to prominent alumni, April 7, 
1945, Ruthven Papers, Box 55, MHC . 
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III anticipation tliis special session the Regents of 

the University {idopted a resolution stating their needs 

and explaining that they were handicapped by an accumulated 

financial deficiency as well as the urgent current . d eniands , 

The exigencies of an extended industrial depression 
and of var have imposed serious limitations upon this 
public support during the past twenty years. These 
limitations vere unavoidable, and they were accepted as 
such by those charged with official responsibility for 
the welfare of the University. The inevitable result, 
however, has been nn accumulated deficiency — both in 
terms of physical facilities and in terms of income for 
current operations. As a result, the University now 
finds itself seriously handicapped in its attempt to 
maintain the q^uality of some of its educational pro- 
grams. The Regents now urge that- consideration be 
given to the situation and that, in the forthcoming 
special session, provision be made for the most urgent 
and pressing needs.^'^^ 

The shopping list presented to the special session 

by the Regents included fifteen items and had an estimated 

1 72 

cost of $15,300,000, The Governor was supportive of the 

University requests and the Legislature enacted what came 
to be known as the ^'Postwar Victory Building Program . '^"^ 
The program as passed by the Legislature had an estimated 
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Resolution is quoted in a letter from Ruthven 
describing the urgent needs of the University for expansion, 
improvements, and new buildings. Letter, President Ruthven 
to Members of the Legis lature , January 7, 1946, Ruthven 
Papers, Box 55, MHC . 

^^^niversity of Michigan, President's Report 
1 945-46 , pp. 31-32. In an independent analysis of the 
University's needs R. Ray Baker, a staff writer for Booth 
Newspaper 3 Inc ., found that the $15,300,000 figure, if 
appropriated would only scratch the surface of the Univer- 
sity needs that had been accumulating since the nineteen 
twenties. "Emergency Building Needs of the University of 
Michigan," 1946, Ruthven Papers, Box 55, MHC. 

173 

Public Acts of Michigan, 1946 , No. 1, section 2. 
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price tag of $8,000,000, symevhut 3e.ss than requested, but 

the Regents were gratified by tlie result and made plans 

1 74 

to implemGnt the building program immediately. There 
were good reasons for the Regents to be pleased with the 
response of the Legislature, but the pressures of the post- 
war enrollment surge were expanding rapidly and there was 

1 75 

precious little time for celebration. 

The post-war problems were in no way limited to 

educational institutions. State and !\,ocal governments 

were caught in the squeeze of rising costs of materials 

and wages, compounded by an outdated revenue system. The 

fifteen mill property tax limitation created special 

hardships for local governmental units in the State. As 

a result, a constitutional amendment was drafted which 

proposed the diversion '^f port-ions of the state sales tax 

to local units of government. The proposed amendment 

was placed on the ballot by petition and adopted by the 

people in the election of 1946. As adopted, the amendment 

required that two-thirds of the total sales tax revenue be 

returned to school districts and other local governmental 
1 7fi 

units. Dunbar interpreted the adoption of this 



^Fniversity of Michigan. Proceedings of the Board 
of Regents , Vol . July 1 945~June 1 948 , February 22 , 1946, 
p. 258. See also University of Michigan, Pres ident ' s 
Report 1 945-46 , pp. 32-33, which includes an explanation of 
PA No. 1 , 1946. 

1 75 ■ ■. . 

For example in January 1945 the University re- 
ported an enrollment of 9,295 and in the fall of 1 946 a 
total of 18,484. 

Dunbar, Michigan , p« 637. 
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auendmc-nt as iho beginning of n.ri exteadfxl period of 

fLnancial dirficully for ihv .State of Micliigmi. As a 

result, subsequent Leg j s lature.s found it increasingly 

difficult, if not impossible, to meet the rising requests 

and demands for State services vithin a restrictive tax 
1 77 

structure. The implications for The University of 

Michigan and other State institutions are self-evident. 

The regular session of the Legislature vas convened 
on January 1, 1 947 , and faced a staggering array of fiscal 
problems. With respect to The University of Michigan, 
this Legislature made three decisions of great signifi- 
cance. 

First,, the Legislature agreed to cover in full the 

deficit of $1,250,000 encountered by the University during 

1 78 

the previous biennium. This vas the first deficit 

reported by the University since 1919 and was attributed 

to an unexpected high rise in costs of goods and 
179 

services . 

Secondly, in viev of the problems of the unsettled 
economic outlook and the difficulties with sources of 
State revenue, the Legislature decided to place all State 
budgets on an annual schedule replacing the traditional 

178 

Public A cts of Michi fcran ^Q £7^ \r^. 1«, 

1 79 

University of Michigan, President's Repor t 
1946-47 . p. 35. ' — 
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180 

l> i f.-nrj i }i. .) kcIkmIiiIo. Tho i rn |> i J cn t i o n s of th i. s n. Itoration 

vcre rnuni.i'c)l<l Tor tho Un i vf.T L iy , including Iho neces.sily 

of afisigning more staff and resources to the appropriations 

process. This nev arrangement placed a sevore limitation 

on planning for grovth, development and improvements at 

the Unive r s i ty ♦ 

The Legislature of 1947 also significantly altered 

tho form of the appropriations act for the University, 

182 

departing from the compromise form adopted in 1935. 

Resorting to a general bill for the vario\is state educa- 

183 

tiotial institutions and activities, the Legislature 

ab&ndoned the following traditional features of University 
apj/ropriations acts: 

1 . A separate act for The University of Michigan 
appropriations. 

2. The use of a stated millage on assessed valuation 
as a measuring device. * 1 gk 

3. A continuing clause in the act. 

Of the abandoned features, the third vas of mosi- signifi- 
cance, for it eliminated a substantial factor of confidence 
for the University and further placed the University at 
the mercy of each Legislature. 



Ibid . 

181 

Further analysis of these changes appears in 
Chapters IV and V. 

^ ^^ Supra . pp. 114-117. 

^^-^ Fublic Acts of Michigan ^ 1 947 , No. 304. 
1 84 

University of Michigan, ^President's Report 
1946-47 , p. 36. 
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The ori^^lrui.l mill ta.^ law had incorporated a con- 
tinuing clauso, whicii jjro v i d cd for an uppr opi'ia ti on for 
oacli yoar theroii f'tor , unl es.s action vas taken by a subse- 
quent Legislature. Although ceilings were attached to the 
appropriations bills in the nineteen twenties and the 
source of funds altered in 1935, the automatic continuance 

clause had survived and w^as regarded as a financial safe- 

I'fts 

guard of singular importance for the University. The 

appropriations act of 1 947 was a fundamental change in 

the method of financial support for the University by 

the State Legislature and the effects of the changes 

remain inevidence. 

Reactions by Regents and University officials to 

the action by the Legislature were apparently not stated 

publicly. During the term of the legislative session 

only two refereiices appear in the official records of the 

1 

Board of Regents and they were entirely routine. 
Following the action of the Legislature no formal response 
was made by the Regents that would identify the interpreta- 
tions they attached to the changes. 

In reviewing the correspondence of the period 
(1945-50) and the maj or ' political events of the "era, a 
result is the distinct impression that it was a period of 
considera-tile strain and tension. One of the events 
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University of Michigan, Proceedings of the Board 
of Regents. Julv 1 Q4-q-~JiinP 1948, pp. 729, 800, 
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contributing to the diiTiculties of the time directly 
involved the University and its sponsorship of the Workers 
Education Service, 

President Ruthven had visited England in the fall 
of 1943 and was impressed by an educational program among 
the workers and other adults vhich had been implemented 
there. Upon returning to Ann Arbor, the President urged 

the^faculty and Regents to give serious consideration to 
the University's responsibility to expand its educational 
services to a wider community J The Legislature in 1 944 
funded an experimental program in adult education and the 
University was the dominant participating institution. 

Among the programs sponsored by the University in 
adult education was the Workers Education Service (VES) , 
which was designed to train the workers of Michigan to be 
more informed citizens through a series of courses, lec- 
tures, and discussions generally held near their homes or 
189 

place of work. The President' s R^nort 1944-4^ s+.a+.^c 

that by the end of the first year approximately forty 
thousand individuals had been involved in the various 
options of the VES J90 in the next two years the VES 
187 

, Ruthven, Naturalist in Two Vorlds . pp. 64-68. 
1 88 

+ T^"" ^a^''*!'''^' Peace Maker, has a good section 
related to the VES and much of the background material 
contained herein was derived from it, pp. 172-85. 

^^^ Ibid .. 174. 
1 90 

1944^, pp""266-68y.°^ Michigan, President's Report . 
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flourished {over 56,000 participants in 1947),^^^ the 

University and Prosident Ruthven were thrust into national 

leadership positions in adult education, and Congress vas 

consideringthe VES as a model for national program develop- 
1 

ment. Van- de VateJ' reports that there were, however, 

signs of wariness on the part of business management toward 

the progTam, but the passage of a national program by 

193 

Congress was imminent. 

The success of the WES and the hopes of a national 
adult education program were shattered by ah incident in 
Detroit involving one of the VES courses. An individual 
employed as an investigator for the General Motors Corpora- 
tion enrolled in a VES course in which labor pamphlets were 
used as teo.ching aids . One of the pamphlets contained a 

cartoon showing Charles E. Vilson, President of G.M., 

1 94 

applauding as a bull gored workers. Wilson and G.M. 

generated a cause celeb re from the incident and mounted a 

campaign against the education programs. The University 

indicated its regret regarding the unfortunate incident , 

1 95 

but the adversary campaign continued to gain momentum. 
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University of Michigan, President's Report 
1946-47 . p. 385. 

^^^Van de Water, Peace Maker , pp. 175-76. 

■ ^^-^ Ibid . , p. 1 75 • 
1 94 

Van de Water states J "It was common knowledge 
that Wilson lavished money and affection on his pr^ ^'^ 
Q bull. ^» Ibid., p. 177. 

.''^^ Ibid . , pp. 178-79* 
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Van (]{} W[i.lrr fi i tos ,s(fV(M'ii,l roinai n L ng quest i oris rc- 

Kn.r'(Iing Lho cl cmii i s c? oV tlu: Wdj'kors KcJ u f:iL i on Sorvico, ncvirv^ 

t\\eless the program was el* fee t ivoly dismantled following 

the end of the spxlng term in 1948.^^^ .In recalling the 

incident Dr. RiithTiwn later: wrote that the Regents had 

yielded to external pressures. 

I never knew whether the president of the company 
thought that the pamphlet insulted him or the bull. 
He became extremely angry and would listen: to no 
explanations With the prestige of his company to 
support him, he brought pressures to bear on regents 
through state : le gi's later s and Michigan r epr esentative s 
in Congress. This happened when the University had 
the divided Board, and for the first time in the 
history of the institution, to my knowl edge , it yielded 
to the pressures. The director of the program was 
discharged and the courses abolished.'' 97" 

The decision to sc^irap the WES was made by the Regents, 
probably against tte: advice of the senior administrative 
officers including rfclie President • The degree of 

external influence o;n the Regents regarding the decision 
remains open to speculation, but its presence would be 
difficult to dispute. 

The case oif \Me WES was widely publicized in the 
State and it is axiomatic that the University lost support 
and prestige im the episode. The case was based on 
apparent manag^erial antagonism to the program, the Legis- 
lature could hardly have been pleased with the row involving 



1 96 

^^ Ibid ,.. 179-80. 

197 ^ 

Ruthven, Naturalist in Two Worlds , p, 41 . 

198 

Van de Water, Peace Maker , p^ 182.. 
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programs directly funded by the State, and the labor unions 
vcre no doubt disturbed vithj the abrupt withdrawal of the 
service. Thus, the episode of the VES illustrates the 
strain and tension of the period as veil as identifies an 
occasion on which the Board of Regents appears to have been 
vulnerable to political pressure. It is also probable that 
the episode contributed elements of tension and mistrust 
to the relationship between the University and the 
Legislature. 

The Culmination of Transitions 

The problems of the period came to a head in the 
legislative session of 1 949 and the cjalminatlon revealed 
the exiis^nt, to which de facto chaiLges in the .irelationship 
betveem islae Regents and the Lega:is£la1;ure had:id:eve loped .in 
the pr:e?vmous three deciades. 

Actually, the caution signals began "t^o* flash xn. 

1 948 vh^K/^he Budget D±rector recommended cstix^= of 

$7,764,CQ3XIO from a total: (operating and capital: fund) 

Univerfsiirty-req^uest of i$21 ,483,500: and the Legislature 

. . 1 99 

approprjiozked the recomniendations *with mxnor :H:evisxons. 
The University ' s position on this taction was articulated 
by the Vice-President in charge of univers i^y relations 
when he reported that the level of appropriation would 
further delay the improvement of operating conditions « 



University of Michigan-, President' s Report 
1 947-48 . pp. 25-26. 
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The S1 ,180,000 increase i.n tl^.e 1 948-49 state 
ftppropr.i at.i ons over tliat for the pre c cetHng year will 
be abKorbofI by a(Jf3c;fj <:f>st>s c n.u .s o<r by a. ris.ing level 
and a Liirgor stiKJont euro L Laient ^ It will not be 
X>ossible, within the lands gran tod y to niake any marked 
i. nipr o veme nt in the emergency conditions under wliich 
the University has been operating since the end of 
the war. Faculty salaries and teuclier-student atios 
wi 11 have to remain near the pres'ent iinsatisf ac tory 
levels for another year, and ; replac ement of much 
obsolescent equijDment will have to be deferred. 200 

In short, the University faced financial problems that 

would not be relieved by the appropriati on levels set by 

the Legislature in^ 1948. The dependencev ron tlie State for 

relief was further emphasized by a memo rtandum : from the 

University Controller to the President calling attention 

to ujwiated figur'^iS^o be taken into accoiimt in preparing. 

the 'budget for ithe ^'949 l^egislative : sess:E:on. Among the- 

figures reported we:re two categories in which tlae levels 

of fees paid by the fedexal Vieterans Administration had 

201 - . 

decreased more than fifty percent. The implication 

was that anticipated fedejnal income in the form of student 
fees and associated support would be dropping sharply as 
the post-war veiieran s:tliXi(^ents gradaa/at ed in increasing 
numbers . 

The legislative session of 1 949 was an extended 
one and there was protracted debate on appropriation 
levels for institutions of higher education in the State. 
The final action on the appropriations bills for higher 



^°^Ibid, , p* 26. 




Memo, Vilbur K, Pierpont to President Ruthven 
et al > , November 18, 1948, Ruthven Papers, Box 56, MHC, 
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oduca-l/ion fi id not/ occur imiti L Juno 24, bai'cly six days 
firior to tho bof^Lnning oif tho new f'i.scul year. The . 
University ol' Michigan r ec^ue s t ed $1 2 , 500 , 000 for operating 
funds in 1 949--50 and a titmtal of $23,275,000 for capital 
outlay from; 1949-51.^^^ mhe State Budget Office asked for 
a great amount of adKitiomial explanatory detail, which 
reportedly was f urnialhed iby the University. 

The Governor *3 bvuiiiiget recommendations carried a 
total of $11,800,000 for ithe University prior to the 
legislative hearings. After regular hearings and 
commii^tee discussions, tfee House Vays and Means Committee 
reported out a bill callixing for an appropriation of 
$10,986,000, a reduction of $1,514,000 from what Univejcr— 
sity of f icials cons idereciai ran operating minimum. Ai; 
this/point tlhe Presideffrtt/ziand the Regents shifted stra:tegy 
and embarkejd nypon a:; pnMIiLC appeal for suppor't in the 
Legislature for a higli3sii: appropriation. The intensii-fcy, 
timing, and clarity of :;this: appeal vere departures fmom 
past University strategy and brought the altered re lat&dLon— 
ship into fulll public view. 

A prelude to the public activities was the 
confidential report to the Regents by President Ruthven on 



202 

University of Michigan, President's Report 
1948-49 , p. 24. 

^^^Ibid. , p. 25. 

^Q^Ibid. 

^O^ibid. " 
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March. 15. Tlie report, a sobering analysis of the Uni- 
versity's financial crisis began with an assertion that 
the IlB^iversity was receiving a comparatively low level 
of smpporrt from the State. 

Tliis i:s a fur.rther report on the alarming trends- 
apparent in the educational operations of The Uni- 
versity of Michigan as a result of the lov level of" 
financial support now being received from the State 
as compnred with the sui)port of ujiiversities^ in 
oii:her states . 206 

Ruthven documented declines in state support per student 
($507 per in 1 929 and -$456 per in 1 949, vithout calcula- 
ting an adjustment of the value of the doi:iar) , in starte 
■support per student for equipment and teaching aids, 
increases in the teacher-student ratio ( 1 ; 1 3 in 1929 and 
1:18 In 1949)5 a decline in the quality of library 
services, declines in adjusted faculty salaries, and 
other factors related to the basic health of the Univer- 
sity. He thought these-facts represented a dangerous 
trend, for-rthe University. 

The danger signals in these trends are all too 
plain. It is not easy to measure changes in educa- 
tional performance of a University. Perhaps the best 
measures are the number and prof essional qualifica- 
tions of the teaching staff, the facilities and 
equipment available, the level of salaries paid, and 
the continuing financial support accorded the insti- 
tution. No one of these measures is conclusive, but 
when they all shov signs of decline over so long a 
: period as twenty years, the trend is unmistakable. 207 



- A Report to the Regents of the University of 

Michigan," from President A. Gr.Ruthven, March 15, 1949, 
Ruthven Papers, Box 56, MHC . A copy appears in Appendix. 

^Q^ibid. 



r A s i'ur i.bo r o v i f I r? nc: o of itti I » c? d u t h o V the s u j)}> o r 1 

prmbl-emH- in Michigan, Rutliye.n cii^'tecJ the states of Cali- 

Coxriiia,, rPlorida, Illinois, airdli ©regon as halving- surpassed 

Mich i;^m in suppo:rt to hi^^gi^j-ein: ^^i^utcj5i::t ion xn the t ve n ty year 

p e raTOti'^ fa 'H d p r e d i c t e d t h at; JGn d i!;;ai3:a. , IL o w a , M inn esota, Ohio, 

ami d , >)r?;^iL :£irjr -0 nsin.vere ab o.iiir:tr t o ^ : Tm:QFjro -.ahead of l&c higan'slevel 
208 

iOT0' t » T h e r ep or t a-ILs o not e d. t h at institutions 

in moii^iiy of these states were ;iintcre:a5siingly making offers 

to Univrersity of Michigan ■ facAiillTty irhat vere too tantalizing 

to CGntTiinue to re ject and a mag or loss of experienced 

faculty was threatened, 

'2?he President ^ s revpo^irt wa^s discussed at the next 

meetimg? of the Regents on MarntcihiJZG and the following 

actiion was recorded; 

The . executive of:f.i<cieirs were instructed to take 

the-: -necessary steps whxclhTiniay seem advisable to inform 
piro:minent alumni of the fs^tete and alumni presidents of 
tihis situation and to bxiiing: the matter directly to the 
attention of the Senate ^Piinance Committee and the 
Bouse Ways and Means Cominxttee of the Legi s lature . 209 

The formal action by the Regents was not nearly as 

forceful as the President may have hoped for, but it did 

c learly provide the opportunity for the administrative 

officers to act in the situation and they interpreted 

the authority liberally. The report was immediately 

forwarded to all members of the Legislature with a 

209 

, "^University of Michigan, Proceedings of_ t^he Board 
of Regents . Vol, July 1948 — June 1951, p. 283, 
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covering letter from the Regents;.;^^ 

The President and hi« st^uffl:'f . ulILi&vr . ^^-^^^mMk their case 

to the public, Dr . Ruthven invi:.tedi'rs^aime^:r5;:ixtfcy alumni 

and friends of the University, incilUu:Sii3^,rr-=:nni^ editors 

and publishers, to a special meetiai^ ;ai^: w^^kfcfe revealed 

the contents of his report to the H^fgeitjEfe ou^tlined 

the urgent needs of the University. T01:iiK :^vi?55H?t:i^^ received : 

front page covex'age in many of the niffiwE^E^^^eais? of the State, 

outlining in substantial detail the ayai5ai3*^rSf€^^of President 

Ruthven and Vice-President Niehuss reipmiiteE?: ^:he plight 

211 

of the University. 

The immediate effect of the nie^tljijiiJiqii^^^w'as to focus 
greater public attention on the finanti^v* iii^i^^ of the 

Univers3.ty vith the possibility of incs?n^&:s^:=xat£li; .support in 
the Legislature for those attempting iuiirirsn^v^^^ 
reductions in appropriations from the amcmndr xeque sted by 
the University. Hovever the long-range rftmpjLi cat i ons of 
the action by the President are of greater significance 
to this study. 

Although the meeting in April, 1^9?^^*^}^.: was not the 
first occasion on vhich a University. of^XfoisaQ.. publicly 
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'*A Message to the Honorable Membexis of the 
Legislature, State of Michigan from the Board ,:,of H^gents! of 
the University of Michigan/* Ruthven Papers , Box .56 , MHC. 

211 

Examples of coverage: "*M' PleOTferfor Mor,e 
State Aid,'* D etroit Nevs , April 2 , 1 949 , pa.-. 1 ; "U^M Pleads 
for Restoration of Budget Cut, " Detroit;IEj^ , April 3 

1949, p. 9. Additional materials re lated:;mjj^Td:he meeti 
including correspondence following the meesfeiinrg is available 
in the Ruthven Papers, Box 56, MHC . 
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212. 

aired the University's support problems, itdid mark a 

new level of candor and clarity vith regard to the fiscal 
problems faced by the University and called attention to 
the extent to which the University vas dependent on the 
State Legislature for relief of the pressure. 

On previous occasions when University appropriations 
bills encountered problems in committee or debate iji either 
house, the Regents and the President relied heavily on 
the political influence and trading; ability of supportive 
legislators and friendly political operatives. The 
Regents and President also did some troubleshooting them- 
selves, seeking from time to time the active support and 
influence of the Governor. However, these methods of 
attempting to influence legislative decisions were carried 
on with obvious concern for political nicities and in 
nearly all cases care was taken to prevent the eruption 
of a public storm. The meeting with the editors and 
influential alumni in April, 1949, was a significant 
.departure from the strategies employed by University 
officials in the past, primarily due to its direct attempt 
to generate press and public support for the University's 
appropriation bills. J 

The meeting, held on the campus in Ann Arbor, was 
conducted by President Ruthven with maj or contributions by 

212 

Recall the addresses of Presidents Burton and 
Little and the statements of Regents Murfin, Stone, and 
Savyer . 
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Vice-President Niehuss. It illustrates the growing 
dominance of "the University administrative staff in the 
fiscal relationship with the State , The group was not 
addressed by any of the Regents and the press accounts 

of the meeting did not even mention their presence or 

■ ■ ■ ■ 21 3 ■ ■ 

solicit their comments ex po s t facto « The comment by 

former Vice-President and Regent Robert P. Briggs that 
the President was considered the representative of the 
Regents- and the officer charged with maintaining the 
relations with the Legis lature further c larifies the 
organizational, attitude in V949«^^^ 

An analysis of the significance of the gathering 
in Ann Arbor should not assume that the President and his 
staff utilized the opportunity to snipe at the Legisla-^ ■ 
ture or any individual legislators . The President made 
this clear in his report when he referred to the under- 
lying causes of the financial problems of the State. 

I am making this report to you to emphasize the 
absolute necessity for halting and reversing the 
downward trend of financial support which is the 
cause of the University *s. present critical position. 
In so doing I want to make it : clear that no criti- 
cism is intended of the State officials or legisla- 
tors whose responsibility it has been to make 
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Documents relating to the planning for the ' 
meeting provide evidence that Regents were invited to 
attend and part ic ipate , ■ but most ; indicated they would not 
attend and othe rs gave only tentative a.ssurance of their 
presence. No list of those actually: in attendance was 
located nor was any evidence of regental misgivings re- 
garding the meeting. Ruthven Pape rs , Box 56/ MHC. 

214 ^ 
Interview, Robert P. Briggs and David B. 

Laird Jr., May 25, 1971. 
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pr'ovision for i^he Un ive i^a i * s support- These men 
havG not been res]>onsiblo for tiie riepression, or the 
vai- , or the sajrging p3'i ce 1 eve 3;^ or tlie tremendous ly 
increased enrollments which !iave made tho task of 
tL(Jequnte finnncial su])port such a large one. Neither 
a:*e tlicy le sponsible for Michigan ' s sales tax diversion 
which has so comi>licated the financial problems of the 
S tate . 

However, the fact tliat the current financial 
s ituation- oi? the University and the State can be ex- 
plained does not lessen the gravity of the University's 
needs nor the necessity for prompt and bold action in 
meeting them . 215 

Tlius tlie meeting of April 2 appears to have been 
an effort by the President to lay before the public a 
candid appraisal of the financial crisis faced by the 
University within the context of the diff i culties encoun- 
tered by the State government operating imder a restrictive 
revenue structure. The risks of such a meeting must have 
high, for antagonism from either the general public or the 
Legislature could have further jeopardized University 
appropriations. Ruthven and his staff apparently judged 
the need of educating the public to the challenges to be 
tackled worth the risks . 

No immediate reaction to the April 2 me eti rig was 
evident in the forthcoming legislative decisions. In re- 
porting to the Regents at their April 30 meeting the Vice- 
President in charge of legislative rela'fcions was not 

encouraging about the final outcome of University req.uests 

• '216 
to the Legis latur e . 



^^^"A Report to the Regents . / . March*15, 1949, 
Ruthven Papers, Box 56, MHC . 

■■■'216" 

University of Michigan, Proceedings of the_Board 
of Regents . Vol. July 1 948-^June IQ^I^ p. 317. 
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On Ma;y 3 , 1 949, President Ruthven issued a state- 

moni expressing '^grave concern" for the S10,986,315 figure 

proposed by the House Vays and Means Cominittee as it 

represent-ed $1 ,514,000 below the minimum needs of the 
217 

University. He indicated that the only recourse for the 

University in the event that figure vas adopted would be 

to decrease enrollment and increase student fees. He 

asserted the point had been reached ^'where emergency 

expedients threaten to undermine the standards, strength, 

21 8 

and stability of the whole educational program." He 
argued that State funds appropriated to the University 
should be considered an investment rather than an expendi- 
ture and that a decrease in the educational service to tlie 

219 

State would have a direct impact on the life of the State« 
It appears as though the President was willing to pull out 
all the stops in an attempt to rescue an appropriations 
level requested by the University and to prepare the public 
for the consequences of a failure in the effort. 

■ A further /attempt to . influence the fate of appro- 
priations for higher education was made by Ruthven in a 
combined effort with President John A. Hannah of Michigan 
State College. In a joint statement issued on May 16, 1949, 
the two presidents declared the issue to be of ."greater 



; ^^'^Press release, May 3, 1949, by President Ruthven,' 
Ruthven Papers, Box 56, MIIC, 
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i inportn.nco than the' i ncJ 1 v i (J uu] interests" of either insti- 
220 . 

tut ion. Thoy cittMj tho (jrosioii of quality faculty by 

the attraction to other state universities as a t lire at to 
the long-range quality of educational service to the resi- 
dents of M i c h i gan . 

The Presidents also requested a special liearing 
before the Senate Finance Committee as it began delibera- 
tions on the appropriations bills and were granted the 
opportunity to once more plead their case. The Senate 
committee was more sympathetic and sponsored an amended 
bill which passed the Seriate with a total of $12,000,000 
set for the University. However, the House would not 
accept the higher figure and it took a month of work by 
conference committee to rea.ch a compromise . On June 23 
both houses passed an appropriation of $1 1 , 436 ; 31 5 for the 
University, some $1,063,000 less than requested . 

With the events associated with the Legislature 
of 1949 the relationship between the University and the 
State had clearly entered into a new pattern. The new 
pattern was characterized by an annual process of bargaining 
and compromise on University appropriations, a more involved 
and informed public, greater involvement of admini:strati ve 
staff, decreased financial security for the University, 
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Press release. May 16, 1 949 , by President A. G. 
Ruthven and President John A. Hannah, Ruthven Papers , Box 
56, MHC.' 
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University of Michigan, President's Report 
1948-49 . p. 25. 
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and an iiici'eased dependence on State funds for the general 
operation of the University. The implications of this new 
pattern are discussed in detail in the following chapter. 

Summary — The University in Transition 

From 1S20 to 1950 The University of- Michigan was an 
institution in transition. During the period the Univer- 
sity experienced the uncertainties and difficulties of 
three presidential successions. In each case the change 
at the helm left its mark on the institution as well as 
contributing to its problems. 

The retirement of Hutchins, although well antici'- 

pated, was difficult due to the need to find a successor 

who could command a similar level of confidence and 

respect. The Regents had relied heavily on Hutchins for 

leadership and were thus hopeful that the dynamic and 

personable Burton would continue the high level of service 

in the presidency. The University community was denied 

the full measure of Burton's talents by his extended illness 

and untimely death,. The Regents had confidence in the 

experience and resourcefulness of the fiery C, C, Little, 

but his lack of political finesse and the intensity of his 

unpopular views rendered his stay in the President's office 

unexpectedly short. The members of the Board of Regents 

provided continuity and stabilizing leadership during this 

period of difficulty while they sought a President who 
' " ■ ..." ■ -■ ■ , i 

could again lead the academic community. The i;electi(;)n of 

Ruthven from within the University ranks was calculated to 
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modulate the discordant voices among the faculty and 
stabilize external relations. 

During the period the Regents had encountered 
several substantive challenges to the Board's power and 
authority as derived from the Constitution of the State. 
They were also forced to accept changes in the basis and 
process of support for the University, changes that required 
alterations in long established methods of planning and 
budgeting. The uses of executive vetoes and legislative 
.reductions on University appropriations bills required 
additional adjustments. 

The State itself was changing dramatically during 
the period and State government was not immune to changing 
conditions and increased demands. A reorganization of the 
executive branch of the State government in the early 
nineteen twenties was designed to add strength and effi- 
ciency to the many departments and agencies responsible 
for the delivery of services to the public. The Governor's 
activity and influence increased markedly during the same 
period. The Governor's office became a political forOe to 
be reckoned with in the legislative process, especially in 



f i seal 



matters. 
The revitali zation of 



two party competition, in 



Michigan in the early nineteen thirties marked the beginning 
of nearly two decades of intensive debates and partisan 
activity a:t. most levels of state government. 

The increased interest and demand for higher 
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education in the United States spurred a general pattern of 
growth and development of institutions in Michigan that 

22 

was retarded only during the Depression and "World Var II. 

This }/attern increased the competition for ctudents 
and faculty as veil as the financial support. from the 
Legislature of the State. 

A combination of all of these transitional factors 
suggest that from 1920 to 1950 the context in which the 
relationship between the Regents and Legislature existed 
had been altered significantly. There are implications 
that the altered context had, in fact, contributed to a 
changing relationship. The following chapters, are designed 
to investigate and analyze the modifications in that 
historic relationship. 



^^^illis F. Dunbar , The Michif?an Record in Higher 
Education (Detroit: Vayne State University Press, 1963). 



CHAPTER IV 



OPERATIONAL EFFECTS OF THE 
CIUNGING RELATIONSHIP 

The events and modifications of the relationship 
between the Regents and the -Legislature from 1920 to 1950 
did not occur within a vacuum. In Michigan, the dynamics 
of rapid increases in population and industrial expansion 
were especially active and had altered the basic character 
of the State . ^ . 

Throughout the period, a high level of commitment 
to higher education was maintained in the United States 
even though it was severely tested .by vide fluctuations in 
economic and social conditions. The State of Michigan was 
not exempt from these tests and the history of higher edu- 
cation in the State reflects a continuing commitment by 
the people of the State . - 

Chapter III traced the developments in the relation- 
ship between The University of Michigan and the State from 
1920" to 1950. During that interval, the context of the 
relationship was altered by numerous internal and external 
factors. There are also implications of basic changes 

^Dunbar, Michigan , pp. 551-631. 
2 

Dunbar, Michigan Record in Higher Education . 
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in the /.'orm oT the inter/ir: I j on . The present chapter 
analyzes the operational effects of these changes vitli 
special attention focused on the Regents and the Legislatur 

Among the alterations that merit identification 
and amplification are changes in the process and substau'^e 
of the interaction between the Legislatures and the Regents 
Note must also be made of the' fact that from 1920 to 1950 
no modifications were made in the Constitution of Michigan 
that pertained to the authority of either the Regents or 
the Legislature with regard to the University. The increas 
ing role of the administrative staff is of interest for it 
appears to have been accompanied by, a decrease in the 
activity of the Regents in the administrative details of 
the University. Considerable attention must also be paid 
to the increased role of the State Executive and its rela- 
tionship to a more complex State budgetary process . The 
importance of higher education in Michigan and the develop- 
ment of additional institutions must also be taken into 
account. 

In sum, the relationships between the University 
and the State and the Regents and the Legislatures vere 
markedly different in 1 950 than they were in 1920. The 
differences held important implications for the future of 
The University of Michigan. 

Changes in Process and Substance 

Viewing the interaction of the two constitutional 
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entities, the Regents and the Legislature, over the thirty 
year span (1920-50), leads to the conclusion that modifica- 
tions in both the process (procedure) and substance (subject) 
of their relationship occurred with , that time period 
The descriptions that follow identify the modifications 
that occurred in these interactions. 

In Chapter III reference was made to the relative 

simplicity of the biennial contacts between the Regents of 

3 

the University and the Legislatures of the State. Although 
operating internally on an annual budget, the University 
needed to interact with the Legislature only every two years « 
and then it was not required to do so unless the Regents 
were requesting an increase in the rate of the mill tax 
and/or capital fund appropriations for buildings and equip- 
ment. Vhen it was necessary to present thes e requests to 
the Legislature, they were made initially by the President 
with some of the Regents and carried through the legisla- 
tive process by a supportive legislator. 

In 1950 the appeal to the Legislature was substan- 
tially different, largely as a result of changes in the 
State's budgetary system dating to the- nineteen twenties, 
alterations in the method of support for the University 
enacted in 1933 , 1 935 , and 1947, and the transfer to annual 
State budgets in 1947.^ There were also additional stages 

Supra, pp . 61 -62. This was also substantiated in 
an interview with E. Blythe Stason. Interview, E. ^ly^^^e 
Stason and David B. Laird Jr., May 6, 1971. 

^ Supra , Chapter III . 
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in the process which were to a great extent products of 
increased budget analysis in the State Execu^t-iVb li/j-anch 
nn'fi niore intensive committee activity in the Legislature. 
Thp budget requests by the University, acted upon by the 
Regents and carried through the legislative process by the 
administrative staff, followed a lengthy path beginning 
with the executive Bureau of the Budget where they were 
analyzed according to the full range of State needs and 
services. The requests were then incorporated into the 
Governor's recommended budget and forwarded to the Legis- 
lature where it received hearings and consideration before 
relevant committees of both the House and the Senate and 
acted upon by the membership of both houses. The budget 
was returned to the Governor in the form of an appropria- 
tions bill for final scrutiny and signature. At each stage 
of this prolonged process University officials were expected 
to be available to answer questions, provide explanatory 
data, justify estimates , and satisfy the poter?,tial curiosity 
or bias of the Governor, legislators, arid their sim^fs. The 
process in 1950 was lengthy, complex, expensive (in terms 
of manpower), and at times partisan. These characteristics 
were very different from the relatively short, simple, and 
nonpartisan procedure operative in 1920. 

In addition, ' the length of the process and the pro- 
cedural complexities combined to increase the need and 
involvement of administrative staffs both in the University 
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aau! Ikw Le gi s i a t \)t e . ^ 

The .substo.ntive ciuinges uppear to have been equally 
dranjatic in the thirty yen.r span. One has only to compare 
the State appropriation of oi:)erating funds lo the Univei'sity 
iiri920 ($1,818,750) vith that of 1950 ($11,436,315) to 
arrive at the tentative conclusion that considerable changes 
had occurred at some point vitliin those years. However, 
the fact of an increase in the s\im of the appropr ia:bion 
(especially vrithout accounting for changes in dollar value, 
prices , costs per student , etc ^ ) is not sufficient evidence 
to warrant definite conclusions. 

The most important substantive modifications that 
took place in the three decades were those in the system 
under which revenue for the support of the University was 
identified and allocated. Under the mill tax system, 
operative in 1920, revenues for the support of the Univer- 
sity were determined by » sta^,ewd:de tsiX levied at a rate 
'GSifewbilished by the Legisliature on the assessed valuation of 
all real property of ihe Sta:te. The State served as the 
collection agent and placed monies collected directly in 
the University accounts . Unless specifically altered by 
the Legislature, the system continued due to a perpetuating 
c lause in the mill tax law . As a result of alterations in ' 
that system in 1 933 and 1 935 and its final abandonnient in 
1947, the Legislature viewed the University needs and 

^Interview, E. Blythe Stason and David. B . Laird Jr., 
May 6, 1971 . 
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requests in oomipe't iii'^m witli qther ^l^'Vyv'.-ft* v>'5?encies for 
ill .1 o c a ti mm- i{ com r e v e n.u.io s t h o S t[2> ^^^^ eral fund„^ 

Unfer tiids system appropriation levGi,?) m^i^^^^^^^^^^ annual 
justification and were adjuyted according to total antici- 
pated State revenues. Tlie altered sy:^-lim- offered the 
potential of much hi^:bier appropria t:> v^t'-^ v ^but involved far 
Uii-^ for the Unl^v^mh^ity^ ;^.c -m-W significant 

iTicreases in time and effort spent in the annual request- 
appropriations cycle. 

An important byproduct of the altered system of 
support was the subsequent demand by the Executive branch 
and the Legislature for more data and greater detail in the 
University's annual bud^get It is evident that 

mmk. ' iSg-s c r i p 1 1 V g ■ ' d a ta i n c r o &mw JH^ c t e n t i a ] o f b o t h the 
State Executive and the LegislaitnTeT to encroach upon the 
■power and authority of the Regemfe-mnd the faculty to 
control the functions and direcxiincrmiof the Uiiiversity . ^ 

The factor of increasedrxcrciiiiirpetition for State 
funds faced by the University .dasssiesrves emphasis. Accelera- 
ting demands for State services ^iHmi the expansion of the 
other state-supported colleges and. univerfaities vere the 
primary sources of the growing competition. The situation 
vas compounded by the failure of the State government to' 

^ Supra . pp. 111-114, 127-128. 
7 

The scholar vho undertakes a study of this area for 
1950-70 for Michigan vill find an interesting challenge and 
much evidence to analyze. The task vill be difficult until 
the papers of the Governors , Un iver si ty 'Pres idents , Regents, 
and Legislative leaders are open for research. 
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enact the basic fiscal reform that had been called for in 
the nineteen thirties. In many respects it was remarkable 
that the level of State funding was maintained as high as it 
wus,, given the outdat/ed system by which the funds were 
obtained and the competition for the limited resources 
available . ^ 

Thus it seems apparent that in many respects the 
nature of the interaction between the Regents and the 
L-^gislature was altered from 1920-1950. Not all of the 
chan^^es could be classified as major, but collectively they 
represent a significant modification of what had at one 
time been a simple and cordial biennial exchange* The 
altered relationship in 1950 was more formal, more complex, 
more partisan, and dependent to a^ greater extent on the 
overall State balance of needs and resources. 

Constitutional and Statutory Status 

From 1920 to 1950 no modifications were made of 
the sections of the Constitution of Michigan which, define 
the powers and responsibilities of the Board of Regents of 
The University of Michigan. Thus the changes in the rela- 
tionship between the Regents and the Legislature must be 
viewed within the context of this constitutional stability. 
This, of course, does not preclude the possibility of 

8 

Dunbar, Michigan Record in Higher Education , 
pp. 328-329, 338-46. 
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alterations in tho racio jstatus of the Regents, ■ 

There were two Constitutiontil amendments adopted by 

the people of Michigan vhich had indirect effects upon The 

University of Michigan and its fiscal relations vith the 

State. In November, 1932, an amendment was adopted by a 

slim majority which limited the maximum State property tax 

levy to fifteen mills^^^ The requirements of this amendment 

eventually caused the Legislature to abandon the historical 

mill tax for the support of the University and was the first 

step toward the placement of University requests in the 

general State budget. 

An amendment adopted in November, 1946, diverted 

revenues from the State sales tax to local school districts 

12 

and governmental units. The amendment placed severe 

limitations on-,the State Legislature ' s ability to meet the 

fiscal needs of State agencies , including the institutions 

•j 3 

of higher education. The problems created by this situa- 
tion led directly to the placement of all State budgets on 
an annual basis in 1947. 



The de facto status of the Regents is analyzed in 
Chapter V, infra , pp. 1 85-1 88. 

^^ Constitution of the State of Michigan , Article X, 
section 21 . This section was later modified in an amendment 
adopted November 2, 1948. 

^" ^ Supra , p. 114. 

• ■,12 

Constitution of the State of Michigan , Article X, 
Section 23 . 

^^Su^ra, pp. 125-126, ■ 
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TlH:ro w c re a 1 so h In. t-u to ry chn Tif.rfNS vh i ch wore 
(JirociJy and ind i. rucl ly .s L^n i f i can I for Tlie Uiiiverbity of' 
Michigan. Beginning with the ceiling placed on mill tax 
revenues in 1923 and continuing through the repeal of Ihe 
mill tax act in 1935, the foundation of financial Support 
for the University vas frequently altered and finally 
fundamentally changed due to factors not related directly 
to the Univers ity . A compromise bill enacted in 1935 
retained some of the features of the old mill tax lav, 
•including the continuing clause, but it was abandoned in 
1947 when the University appropriations were incorporated 
into the general State appropriations bills, The impact 
of these changes vas to place the University * s request for 
support for operating expenses increasingly in 'the central 
hopper from vhich all State appropriations decisions vere 
made, based on the- current balance among economic and 
political realities and established priorities. There are 
varying opinions on the degree of this transition, but few 
would argue with the conclusion that the process substan- 
tially decreased the year to year financial security of 

the University and made planning functions at the University 
16 

more difficult. 



May 6, 

May 25, 1971 



^'^ SuT>ra , pp, 77-96, 102-117. 

^ ^ Supra , pp, 127-128. 
16 

Interviews, E, Blythe Stason and David B, Laird Jr., 
1971; and Robert P, Briggs and David B, Laird Jr«, 



In Slim, Tor various roa.^ons ttio Leg L s 1 fitu r gs from 
1923 to 19-17 found it. nee ciM.sii.r.y to a.ltoi- the method b^- / 
which thoy pf«rformed tho L r constitutional duty to provide 
f Lnancial support for TIig University of Michigan. The 
alterations generally rericcted the "economi c conditions of 
the State and-Nation as well as the uncertain revenue 
system of the State. The clianges were rarely directly 
beneficial for the University and generally only reluctantly 
accepted. by the Regents . In the two decades following 1950 
the Legislature was awakened to the potential i^owers resident 
in the appropriations process and in some cases exploited 
the potential* 

Incj^eased Role of Univers ity Admini traiors 

' The President of The University of Michigan has been 
the presiding officer and ex officio member of the Board of 
Regents since 1850- As such he has historically been 
responsible to the Regents for the administration of the 
Uni\?ersity , but has also acted as the repre sentat ive ; of the 
Regents in relations with the various constituencies of the 
University. The precise definition of these roles has varied 
with the personalities of the Presidents, the composition of 
the Board, and the nature of the relationship with consti- 
tuents. While there was no radical change in this pattern 
from 1920-1950, there were some differences that did appear 

1 y ':,'.„ ,, , 

• The topic of statutory conditions attached to 
appropriations biris deserves intensive research. See, 
i infra , pp. 192-191. 
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wliichshouldbe mentioned. 

Acc ompany ing the clianges in the substance and 

procRSS of the relationship with the Legislature from 19-0 

to 1950 was an increased work load foxv those chargea'vith 

tlie preparation and articulation of the University's budget 

requests for financial support from the Legi^la-ture. The 

quantity of the work involved and its increasing complexity 

made the development of a specialized staff in that area a 

necessity^ The appointment of a University Vice-.?resident 

vith primary responsibility for legislative relations in* 
18 

1944' was the culmination of a trend which probably had ■; 
its beginning in the elaborate plans and activities com- 
prising the "Legislative Programs" of Pi-es ident Burton . 

The Legislature ' s decision in 1 947 to place all 
State functions on an annual budget-appropriations cycle 
further added to the burden carried by the business and 
public relations staff s of the University, but the time had ' 
long since passed when a Vice— President, the President, and 
a couple of • Regents could travel to Lansing with a few 
typewritten pages containing a budget outline and rationale, 
returning the same day having concluded the University * s 
appeal to the Legislature. The preparation of a moderately 
detailed budget estimate with just if ications f or increased 
spending had become an increasingly consuming procedure 

18 

University of Michigan, Proceedings of the Board 
of Regents , Vol. July 1 942~June 1943, p. 793. 

. ■, 

Supra , pp. 64-66. 
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sincre the i'ivst celling wa.s place^l on mill tax revenvie.s in 

Of) 

1923,'' Succeeding years and tiioro complex fiscal problems 
for the State resulted in increasing the time spent and the 
problems faced by the University in the procedure. By the ; 
post-war years a rapidly growing administrative staff wits 
handling most of the details of the procedure with the 
President overseeing their efforts* and the Regents consulted 
for major decisions and the ceremonial aspects of the 
process . The Regents also acted as troubleshooters on 
occasion, but the day to day contacts with legislative 
members and committee and agency staffs ware primarily the 
responsibility of a Vice-President and his staff. 

Thus, the general policy decisions regarding the 
relationship with the Legis lature remained the prerogative 
of the President of the University in consultation with the - 
Board of Regents. However, during. the period 1920 to 1950, 
the increased frequency and complexity of the interaction 
wa.s absorbed ;by. a concomitant growth in admini-^.trata ^e staff 
and time consumed in activities associated with the budget- 
appropriations cycle. ~ 

Emergence of the State Executive 

Among the many events that occurred between 1920 
and 1 950 which had implications for the relationship between 

20 

Supra , p. 77 

Interview, RobeT't P. Briggs and David B« Laird Jr., 
May 25, 1 971 . . ! 
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the Regents and the Legislatures, none was potentially 
more important than the emergence of the State Executive 
as a political and fiscal power in the State* By 1 950 ; 
the Governor of Michigan was in a position of c ons e 1 ido t ed 
power and influence and thus a major impact on virtually 
all state— supported activities. 

The events in Michigan were consistent with a 
national trend, which began in the early years of the 
twentieth century, Oxie manifestation of the trend was 
the growth of the activity and power of the state executive 
in the legislative process, A second was the development 
of the political : power of the iftate executive. In an 
analysis of this pattern-, the role of the governor as a 
significant leader in state government was found to be 
increased . 

The prepai-ation , and init-iation of legislation is 
no 1 onger the exc lus ive prerogative of : the legislature 
itself , though : final decision rests with that body. 
The last two generations have witnessed a remarkable 
increase in the role of the chief executive and the 
administrative agencies in the state legislative 
process. Early in the twentieth century the governor 
emerged as the state-wide repre sentat ive and spoke sman 
of the people, the/majority po lit ical , or party leader , 
and the chief legislator. The state administration, 
as it has subsequently expanded, has become a principal 
source of le*'^ j.s lative proposals. In addition, the 
increasing!" . technical character of a constantly 
growing volume of soc ial and economic legi s lation has 
necessitated extensive delegations of quaisi-legislative 
rule-making powers to administrative authorities . 
Finally, since the decade of the twenties considerable 
progress has been made by some states in the con- 
solidation and integration of state administrative 



Be lie Zeller ( ed« ) , American State Legislatures 
(New York: Thomas Crowell Company, 1954), pp. 163-71. 
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o r^^an i zat i.oji uruler the governor , tlius his administrative 
control, and in consequence, his importance as a 
political and legislative leader, has been greatly 
augmented . 23 

These developments held important implications for 
public colleges and universities throughout the nation, 
especially as they affected the appropriations procedures 
through which the ins tituti ons gained support for operating 
costs. In a study conducted after governmental reorgani- 
zation had. occurred in most states, McNeely found, as one ;/ 
of the most significant changes for state-supported higher 
education, a shift in power toward the state executive 
branch. This shift was general ly the product of the 
activity of the governor * s office or the executive budget 
director in the area of budget formulation and the resultant 
weight carried by the governor Vs recommended budget in the 
le gi s lative process * 

To be sure, the manifestations varied from state 

to state and in some states among the various institutions 

themselves. Nevertheless, the trends were national in 

scope and prompted Moos and Rourke to conclude that the 

state governor had emerged as the most commanding figure 

in university-state relations. 

The state governor today is the most prominent 
single official in a college 's relation to state 
government. Not only does the governor lead the way! 
;in shaping the general fiscal policies that influence 

^■^Ibid. , . p. 163. / 

^"hjnited States Office of Education , Fiscal Co ntrol 
over State Higher Education . n. 1 1 . 
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lii.gher cOucjit ion, lji.it nl.so ■liis power to appaini . 
/.>;ovorn in/.!; boM.rcl membor«, hla role in rnuny stai.es as ^ 
an ox officio board m«inl)or, anri t.ho rosoiircos of liis 
poTSonai si.uff a 1 1 comh.i ikj to place Mrn i.n a commanding' 
: position to {if Tec t the activities of state col logos and 
unive rsi ti es\. 2 5 

In Michigan the consolidation of power qnd. influence 

in the State Executive gained impetus vith the partial 

reorganization initiated 'Mider Governor .Groesbeck in 1921 o 

Sveex^ing rcorganixation in state government, however, did 

not occur in Michigan between. 1 920 and 1 950, Thus, the 

governors faced the challenge of providing leadership with— 

out : the e's tabl ished power to implement tlieir programs. 

Nevertheless, the governors of Michigan became inc refi^s ingly 

active in the shaping of broad general questions of public 

policy and frequently established themselves as a power in 

28' " ■ " ■ " ' ■ 

the Legislature u 

f The governors from Groesbeck on have also been 

increasingly active in the fiscal affairs of the State. 
In a tliorough analys is of the role of Michigan governors 
in the appropriations proc ess , Perkins cone luded that the 
State executive had gained power and influence: in the 
legislative proce ss which was enhanced by his continuing 



25 

Moos and Rourke, Tlie Campus and the State , p. 234. 

Dunbar, Michigan , p. 545. 

27 ■ 

The governors lacked extensive. administrative 
powers due to the elective status of several other state 
executive positions, John A. Perkins, The Role of the 
Governor of Michigan in the Enactment of Appropriations (Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1 943) , pp. 2-3. 

^^Ibid. . p. 2. 
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couU'o] over llic vrododuro for fMno r/;^(.wK;y n ppropr i n.t i oris . 

in the intJ/lter oT apj)ro}jr i al,i on of funds that 
the governor has been ^riven his broadest powers in 
connection with the legislative process. The execu- 
tive budget and the ftem veto have enlarged the 
governors legal authority in this field of legisla- 
tion. In Michigan the veto has been buttressed at 
times^by giving the executive, the additional authority 
to cut appropriations to keep expenditures within 
: revenues J and for tventy year s " he has also been a 
. controlling factor, in emergency appropriati ons. The 
governor has become so involved in the legislative 
process of appropr iati ons : in Michigan that he is ■ 
.. often: held politically responsible for the entire 

financial condition of the state. It is a question 
hoveyer, whether or not the chief executive in 
Michigan has Had: enough power conferred upon him to 
hold him accountable ; for this .29 

Evidence of the applicability of Perkins ' analysis 
to University appropriations and relations between the 
Regents and the State is plentiful in Chapter III- of this 
study. This evidence includes the attempt to exert 
authority over State expenditures in higher education by 
the State Administrative Board (chaired by the Governor) 
in 1921 Governor Grr;esbeck » s request that his highvay 

program receive priority consideration by the Legislature 
of 1925 illustrates considerable involvement in the legis- 
lative process by the executive • The rising potential 
power of the Governor to influence the ultimate appropria- 
tions was apparent in the ooncern of some Pogents regarding 
the possible antagonism that would be created by the 

^^Ibid. ; p. 3. : , 

-^ ^Supra , pp. 71-72. 

31 " ■ 

Supra , p. 80, n. 49. 



invitation to President Coolidgc to i?poak at the Uni- 
versity's Commencement and Senator Sink's analysis that 
the Governor held the balance of influence over the final 
legislative determination of the University's appropriation 
bii;;. in 1 925."^"^ The attonipt by tho SAB to dolay the 
release of appropriated funds in 1925 was a further 
demonstration of the increased activity of the Executive 
in the fiscal affairs of the State. 

Governor Green's use of the first executive veto 

on University axjx)ropriation bills was clear evidence of 

" ' '35 
the increased power of the executive in fina.ncial matters 

and was as signif i cant as his attempt to influence the 

Legislature to sup])ort a constitutional amendment altering 

3 6 

the status and authority of the Board of Regents. Green's 
application of purely political considerations in the 
appointment of a replacement for Regent Hanchett is sugges- 
tive of the extensive political power then vested in the 
37 

office of Governor. 

Subcequent events which support Perkin ' s analysis 
include Governor brucker's call for cuts in University 



^ ^ Supra , p . 82.- 
33 

Supra , p, 82 . 

"^"^Sirpra, p. 8"^ . 

•^^ Supra , pp. 87-88. 

^^Suj^ra, p. 89. 

"^'^ Supra , p. 96 . 
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uppropriaiions and 4he elimination of the mill tax in 
38 

1933, action by the Rcgen is to limit spending out of fcur 

39 

of the Governor's rctali ation , Governor Kelly's leadership 
in asserting the need for a post-var building program at 
the University, and the significant increase in the 
activity of the executive budget bureau accompanied by its 
constant demand for greater detail in the University's 
annual, requests for State support; — 

The inescapable conclusion is that from 1 920 to 1950 
the Governor and executive agencies gained substantial power 
and influence in the 1 egis latiye process, in Michigan as it 
pertained to appropriations for , The Univt:rsity of Michigan. 
These increases were gained through the application of both 
constitutional and extraconstitutional powers, but the most 
effective controls applied during the period were those ■ 
drawn. from the latter category. ■ The governor's influence 
in legislative committees, his sway with legislative 
leaders, his access to extensive patronage, his role as 
party leader, and his representation of statewide public 
opinion combine to provide a reservoir of power to affect 
the legislative process. 



38 

Supra , 1 05 0 

^^Supra, p. 107. 
40 

Supra , p. 124. 

41 ' 

Supra , p. 134. 

^^Perkins, The Role of the Governor , p, 159. 

"^■^Ibid. , p. 1 38. 
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B\Kiget-'ApT)ropriaiion Cycle and 
Competition 

The full effects of an annual budget-appropriation 
cycle'^'^ were not folt by The University of Michigan until 
1947. From 1921 to 1947 most agencies and institutions of 
the State of Michigan were operated on a biennial funding 
cycle with the State Administrative Board acting as the 
central coordinating body for State fiscal policy. The 
purpose of employing standai'd fiscal policies was to attempt 
to maintain a degree of coherence and stability in State 
services during a period when the demands on State resources 
were increasing at unprecedented rates. One benefit of a 
coordinated fiscal system is the identification of imbalance 
between demands for services and available resources^ ¥hen 
such an imbalance occurs, the service agencies enter direct 
competition against each other for the apportionment of 
resources according to established priorities^ 

This effect was apparent in Michigan to a pronounced 
degree during the economic depression in the early nineteen 
thirties and again in the immediate post-World Var II 
yearso During both periods, The University of Michigan was 
significantly affected by the restraints on legislative 
appropriations brought about by the competition for 

"^"^Budget-appropriation cycle is used here to 
; describe the periodic proces/s by which an agency or insti- 
tution presents a budge: h request, which is acted upon by 
the funding body (Legislature) in the form of appropriations. 
Although not mentioned specifically, the operation of a post 
audit as a form of accountability for appropriated funds is 
assumed to be in effect. 
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D\ie to tlie nature oT the mill tax system of 
support, which was operative from 1867 to 1933, the 
University was not directly affected by the reorganization 
and reforms in State fiscal operations from 1921 to 1933. 
The changes in the mill "tax law in 1933 and 1935, however, 
drew the University closer to the State's main financial 
arena by the use of revenues from a general sales tax to 
support University operating costs^"^^ Some of the features 
of the mill tax lav were retained, though, and thus sup- 
ported the contention that the University's stature and 
requests were unique among the various State agencies 
and institutions. The elimination of the last vestiges 
of the mill tax and the placement of all State agencies 
and institutions on un annual budget-appropriations 
schedule in 1947 thrust the University into the main 
general fund arena and thus into the hectic competition for 
the limited resources available for all State services. 

Participation in the main arena brought with it 
the need for more preparation , more convincing presentation 
of requests, more political finesse, and in general the 
requirement of facing stiff competition for funds « The 
potential dangers in fluctuations in appropriations due to 
general economic conditions or special political conditions 
were also more prevalento In addition to these complexities 

"^^ Supra , pp. 114-117, 
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w(Vfo tho inherent problems of the legislative process and 
tlie speciu.l ]>roblems of i,he Michigan Legislatureo Due in 
part to an outdaiicd system of taxation and to the intense . 
party rivalries that were j^resent from 1932, the legisla- 
tive x^rocess in Michigan was generally slow, difficult and 
extremely uncertain. Reflecting on the effects of these^ 
factors, one Michigan Senator raised doubts about the 
wisdom of appropriations acts passed under the pressures 
of legislative log-jams. 

In my 10 years in the Senate I have never seen appro- 
priations bills passed before the last hour of the last 
cLay of the session. During the early part of the 
session a great deal of time is always wasted because 
there are no. rules requiring the prompt reporting and 
consideration of the various bills „ The result , of 
course, is the hurried passage of hundreds of measures 
without adequate study in an atmosphere of confusion 
and pressure a How then can state educational insti- 
tutions expect the best results from appropriations 
made under such adverse conditions?^6 

Ths growth of other State-assisted institutions of 

higher education in Michigan provided an additional factor 

of competition for the University and placed the needs 

of higher education in a position of greater visibility 

for bureaucrats ^ legislators , governors , and the general 
47 

public. As competition for funds increased, however, 



4b 

Address by Senator James Milliken of Michigan, 
Association of Governing Boards of State Universities and 
Allied Institutions, Proceedings, Twenty-seventh Annual ^ 
Meeting , pp« 42-43 • 

47 

John Lederle, "The State and Higher Education: 
•A Report from Michigan , " testimony delivered before the 
Committee on Government and Higher Education, March 1 , 1958, 
reprinted in full in Moos and Rourke , The Campus and the 
State , pp. 325-38. 
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State expend Liu J- es for higher education did not increase 
48 

]>roportionally. One oh.server of the process attributed 
this ^rnp in .su])port to tiio inclination of logislntors to 
be supportive of building programs and increased enroll- 
ments, but reluctant to appropriate operating funds to 
meet the co sts of increas ed s ize . 

Imposing buildings flatter man, large enrollments 
delight him,' mounting budgets excite him.' This is 
naturally true of that my t hi cal creature , the typical 
state ..legislators until the tax, bill has to be voted« 
T]ien,he' begins to" ask questions , to express doubts^ . 
Just what is ; this business of higher education to 
which the. state finds itself so heavily. committed? 
And how shall the means of its adequate support be 
I)rovided?^9 

The chara cterization was not drawn specifically 
from Michiganj but there is reason to suspect that it 
might be an apt description of some of the participants 
and legislative actions in Michigan since 1920„ One ' 
corollary of the description which was operative in 
Michigan, especially in the po st-war , era , was the interest , 
by constituents and their representatives in the develop- 
ment of existing institutions and the establishment of 
new ■ institutions in various, areas of the State. The post- 
war growth of institutions of higher education in the 
State attests to the success of these advocates in 
convincing the Legislature and the Executive of the need 
for both an increase and diversification of public-supported 

^^Allen and Axt, State Public Finance and State 
Institutions on Hijg?her Education , p. 75. 

49 . •'■ 
Ibid . , Foreword, p^ Vio 
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higlier education in Michigan,^^ 

The increjise in the number of institutions and the 
expansion ol* existing ones Intensified the* competition for 
State appropriations,^'' Among the consequences of the 
competition were tlie development of unliealthy rivalries, 
increased lobbying efforts by institutions, some unfavor- 
able press, and ammunition for those advocating a formal 
coordinating system for higher education in the State« 
Those favoring a coordinated system argued that it would 
reduce the public bickering among institutions, provide 
for a united appeal to the Legislature , and lend a degree 
of coherence to planning and development among the insti- 
tutions, which was increasingly difficult with each fending 
for itself 

The advocates for a coordinated system have not 
succeeded in their efforts and apparently .have not been , 
able to blunt the argument that coordination is not worth 
the anticipated loss of institutional and constitutional 
independences Several attempts have been made at voluntary 
cooperation among the institutions of Michigan and President 
Ruthven reported that one such^ effort in the nineteen 



^^Dunbar. The Michigan Record in Higher Education . 
pp„ 301-48. - . 

^^Lederle, "The State and Higher Education, " p. 327« 

■52' 

Ibido, p. 328. A similar view was expressed by 
Michigan Senator James Milliken in an address to a meeting 
of governing board members in 1 949. Association of Grovern- 
ing Boards of State Universities and Allied Institutions, 
Proceedings , '_Tventv-seventh Annual Meeting , pp« 45-46 » 
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Tortios achieved reasonabl e gains in mutual understanding 
and a diminuition of counterproductive rivalry . 

In summary, The University of Michigan was 
directly affected by changes in the appropriations process 
and by the increase in competition among institutions of 
Klgher'ediTcation for operating funds from the State. In 
both instances, the Univers ity was: required to commit 
greater manpover" and preparation to its interaction with 
the Legislature and in most cases the required activities 
were such that they were handled by adUfVriistrative staff 
rather than individual Regents and the- President. 

In creased Legislative and Public 
Awareness 

A sample of correspondence, legislative records, 
and newspaper accounts of the period 1920 to 1950, reveals 
strong evidence of a growing legislative and public aware- 
ness of the events and problems related to The University 
of Michigan and other institutions of higher education . in 
the State*/ It is apparent that a considerable portion of 
the increasing awareness was focused on the financial 
aspects of the problems and events involved., 

University officials, including the Regents, were 
not unaware of these ,deve lopments and found it necessary 
to provide the Legislature and the public with greater 

f^-} : ■ ■ 
, • Ruthven , Naturalist , p^v 74. The peri ndi o. 
attempts to : establish a formalized system of higher educa- 
tion in Michigan are most interesting and would offer a 
fascinating topic for further study. 
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(Ipf regarding the operation of tJie University^ To a 

mujuj' degree, the aj^pointment of a University Vice- 

54 

President for public 'relations in 1 944 was a reflection 

of the , Regents recognition of the need for a more systematic 

.and continuing , presentation . of ; the University's case. to the 

55 • . 

Legislature and its other publics o 

The protracted discussions ' and maneuvering that 
often accompanied the Legislature's handling of the Uni- 
versity appropriation bills were followed closely by the 
newspapers and editorial opinions were not uncommon. Two 
prime examples of this pattern were the defense of the ' 
University's independence by the Detroit News in 1 929^^ and 
the extensive coverage given the public appeal by President 

Ruthven for greater financial support of ; the University in' 

57 ■ ■■ 

1949. In both instances the press was quick to report 
the existence of problems between the University and the _ 
Stav J government and no doubt was inf luenti al in. heightening 
public awareness of the situati ons. It is also interesting 
to note that in both cases the press was generally sup- 
portive of the University* s position,. v 

The Legislatures during this period became 



Supra , p. 1 56 . 

•. ■■55-- ■ ■■ ■ • ■■ . . ■■ •.• 

Interviews, EoBlythe Stason and David Bo Laird Jr, 
May 6, 1971 ; and Robert P«Briggs and David B« Laird Jr,, 
May 25, 1 971 • 

Supra . UP. 93-94. 

■ 'Supra, p. 137. ' 
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i.ncrea.singly i nto rested In greater details in-the Univer- 
.sity's budget j;equ'ests. To some extont this may be 
explained by the rise in total appropriated funds from 
1920 to 1950. The competition for limited resources might 
also explain an increase in scrutiny by legislative 
committees and individual legislators^ : Perhaps ari increase 
in public concern f or the deve lopment of public higher 
education was an additional factor influencing legislative 
action; It would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
reconstruct the causes of the increase in legi s lative 
interest in University affairs, especially financial 
matters, for so many of the documents and personal 
correspondence are not available., . However, that should 
not prevent the recognition of the -growing interest and 
its implications. 

Tlie Altered Relationsh.:.p : 

A Summary Description [ 

The evidence of the six sections of this chapter 
have described changes in the bas?;ic elements of the rela- 
tionship between the Regents and the Legislature. The 
evidence leads to the conclusion 'hat the relationship as 
it obtained in 1950 was different in many respects than 
that of 1 920, However, these descriptions are approxima- 
tions, for flt no time in the thirty years were the elements 
static, but remained dynamic and subject to abrupt altera- 
tion. Nevertheless, it is pos sible to , compare the approxi- 
mations and arrive at composite interpretati ons o 



The rel;iii onish ip of 1950 was more formal and les;: 
able to be affected by individuals « It vas much more 
complex as a result of procedural changes and less secured 
due to substantive modifications in the means of legisla^- 
tive support for Uiiivei'sity operating expenses « The 
central focus of tlie relationship, financial support, 
was dependent to a far greater degree on the convergence 
of partisan i:)olitics and the critical: balance of demands 
for services with available State resourc es . , 

The alterations which occurred in the relationship 
were accomplished without modifications in the constitu- 
tional powers and responsibilities vested in both the ■ 
Regents and the Legislature regarding the University. 
Significant changes did occur, however, in general economic 
conditions of the State which made it necessary for the 
Legislature to alter the means by which it satisfied its 
responsibility to provide financial sUT;rport f or the 
University. 

The application of an annual budget-appropriation 
cycle added further intricacies and unc ertainties to the 
system of State support . for the University and expanded " 
the number of participants in the relationship by the 
development of supporting staff for the President of the 
University, the Legislature, and the Stata Executive « 
<.These factors combined with greater competition for funds 
within public higher education made the annual process 
highly pressurized and complex.- 
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i'' i iia I l,y , the ro 1 u, I- i onshiji r.wnic u ruler inc; rcu s iiig 
ptiblic St':ruti. ny wliich may liuvc prod need additional pres- 
sures as did the constant rise in demands for greater 
service. 
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CHAPTER V 



INCREASING DEPENDENCE ON THE LEGISLATURE 

> The' relationship between the Regents of The Univei- 

sity of Michigan and the Legislature of the ;j '..i te of 
Michigan was derived from the responsibilities assigned to 
each in the Constitut ion of l850. As its coiitcxt has been 
altered, so too, has the form of the relationship^ To 
analyze this relationship vi thoiit regard to its contemporary 
and historical contexts would not only be irresponsible, 
but also artificials. Yet, to attempt to provide a complete 
documentation of the operation of the relationship within : 
its world context Tifould be a staggering assignment.' JThe 
nature and purpose of this study necessitated a cor^promise; 
to view the operation of this relationship within a - 
designated time span with an awareness of its current and 
historical contexts , but without a constant analysis of 
themo Thus the conclusions and observations which follow 
should be weighed with the knowledge of their inherent 
limitations^ 

Itl '-''i^r-?: decision, the, Supreme Court of Michigan 
summarized : : r .. torical status of The University of 
Michigan and the Michigan Agricultural College (subsequently 
Michigan State University) and declared that they were 
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i.nflepcMKlent of otiicr (lej)urtinonts 0! state governments 

Tlio Court also r\i 1 Ofi tliat llic Boards controlling tlie Lnsti- 

tul/Lony wore respons.Lblo only to tlie people who liad elected 

tliein. . I 

These institutions of 1 o u r 11 i n g oi-e v e ry close to t li e 
hearts of the people of Michigan. They have made them 
tiio most unique organizat ions known to the law, in 
this, th.at they are constitutional corporations created 
foi'tlie purpose of discharging state functions . The 
"" people are themselves the incorporators , The boai'ds 
that control tliern are responsible only to the people 
wiio plect, them; They ar.e independent of every other 
depavtment of state government. 

It may be concluded from the evidence in Chapters 

III .and IV that the simple description of the^ relationship 

between the governin'r boards of these; institutions and the 

State became outdated between the time of this decision 

and 1950. This decision was rendered in a case in vliich 

the . governing board of the Agricultural College was 

contesting the right of the State T^^^cutive to interfere 

with the system by which thp State Legislature fulfilled 

its constitutional obligation to provide support for the 

2 

Agricultural College and the University. The circumstances 
of the case re thus indicative of the development of 
operational complexities which made increasingly difficult 
the implementation of the separation of powers and 
responsibilities assigned by the State Constitution and 
reaffirmed in this case e 

State Board of Agriculture Vg The Auditor General 
(226 Mich. 41?) , 1924. 

■ . ^ Ibid . ■ • ' . . . 
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Altered Re la"Lionship 

The initial cojiclui-.ion that must bG dravn from this 
study is that from 1920, to 1950 the r-tvlai ion ship between 
the Board of Ro gents of The University Michigan and the 
Slate government was significantly altered. The evidence 
of Chapter III and the analy.rl s of Chapter IV, when 
combined, demonstrate that the altered relationship was 
more complex, characterized by different elements, less 
secure., dependent to a greater extent on external variables 
and more clos ely identified with the general political 
processes of State government. : - , 

Lack of Conspiracy and Design 

; The changes and modifications which occurred 
during this period (l 920-1 950) were not the products of a 
predetermined plan or conspiracy designed to bring about 
alterations. The changes were the by-products of economic 
and social conditions in the State over which neither the 
Regents nor the Legislature had consistent control. An 
important exception to this conclusion was Governor GreenVs 
calculated proposal to alter the authority of the Board of 
Regents, a proposal that died in committee due- to a lack 
of support. 

Financial Dependence on Legislature 

The history of the relationship between the Regents 



Supra , p. 89 V 
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and the Legislatures iVrom 1850 to 1920 clearly indicates 
that the primary factor of thoir interaction vas the method 
used by the . Legi s lature to provide fund.s to the Regents for 
support of the University/ Price accurately forecast the 
ongoing reliance on the State for support of operating 
expenses and also noted the advantage s of a mill tax system 
for revenues over a direct annual or bienniul appropria- 
tions process^^ The sali ent features of the mill tax, as 
applied in Michigan, were the continuing clause vhich 
offered a, shelter from the political or economic storms of 
any particular legislative session, and the separate status 
of the University mill tax from general appiropriations . 

The combination of legislative and executive 
actions from 1 921 to 1947 removed the historic protection 
of the University support" system and ultimately left the 
Regents dependent upon each succeeding Legislature for 
annual support of the University* s operatinfT costs; To 
the extent that it is possible to identify turning points 
in this twenty-seven year transition, two specif ic events 
stand out above the others. The first came in 1933 when 
the Legislature vas forced by economic necessity to find 
an alternative for the University mill tax based on 
assessed prope:cty values.^ The implications o:? this 

Price, "Financial Support*" 
■^ikii-, pp. 55-56. / ; " 
^Sunra, pp. 114-117. \ 
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decision were succinctly suirrrniiri zed by E. Blythe Stasoii, 

a Professor oi' biiv and advisor to srvcral legislators at 

the time. He saw this as a critical tu/ning point in the 

University's independent status, which signified a growing 

de])endence on the Legislature. 

The property tax could not keep on supplying all the 
needs of government , so the change was inevitable , 
but the change meant the difference between the rela- 
tive ; constitutional freedom of the University on one 
hand and dependency on legislative committees on the 
other handv;' •■'This was tlie turning point, precisely. 
There were gains and there were losses. Ve lost the 
fiscal independence. Ve gained something though, and 

. I think :its a gain when people in the Legislature who 
are responsible for the legislative program know what ' s 
going on in state institutions . And so while it was a 
change, I don H decry the change." But at the same 

.time, I don't think the University was functioning as 
* easily and smoothly after the change took place. 7 

The second event of ma j or consequence occurred 

in 1947, when the Legislature was again faced with economic 

problems which demanded readjustments. The decision to 

place all state-supported budgets on an annual cycle had. 

a direct impact on the Regents and the University* As 

a general fund budget item, the Univers ity ' s budget 

request faced potential competition from all other general 

fund agencies and services. The fact that the cycle was, 

to be annual greatly expanded the cost to the University 

of preparing and articulating the requests for funds and 



'^Interview, E. Blythe Stason and David B, 
Laird Jr. , May 6, 1971 . 



' SuT)ra , pp. 126-127 
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placed long range planning at the University in ■ j eopardy« ^ 

Thus the Legislature's decisions in 1933 and 1947 
represent significo.nt points in the transition from relative 
financial independence of the University to substantial 
financial dependence upon the Legislature . 

Changing Role of the Regents 

The Board of Regents of The Univers?* ty of Michigan 

■ has been responsible for the "general supervision" of the 
University and the "direction and control" of its expendi- 
tures since the implementation of the Constitution of 1850, 
The constitution::.! powers and responsibilities of the Board 
of Regents and the method of se^lection of individual members 
remain in effect to date, largely due to the gen.eral satis- 

^ faction yith the viability of the arrangements. Throughout 
the history of their service, the Regents have been 
generally distinguished by their dedication to serving the 
public interest and their devotion to -the basic interests 



of the University. 



10 



From a review of the activities and role of the 



Interviews: William B. Cudlip and David B. 
Laird Jr., May 12, 1971; Eugene Bo Power and David B. 
Laird Jr., May 18, 1971; and Robert P. Briggs and David B. 
Laird Jr., May 25 , 1971,. It should be noted that Mr. Briggs 
and Mr. Power both served terms as Regents and that Mr. 
Cudlipi is currently a member of the Board: of Regents. See 
als-o: \^ Cudlip, The University , p. 1 55 . 

^^E. Blythe Stason and Wilfred Shaw, "The Organiza- 
tion, Powers , and Personnel of the Board of Regents , " in' 
Vol. I of The University of Michigan; An Encyclopedic ; 
Surve.Y, edo by Wilfred Shaw (4 vdso; Ann Arbor: The Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1941-1958), p. 150. 
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Bo{?r(l of Regents Prorn 1920 to 1950 two conclusions emerge. 
Fi.rst', the ability of iniiLvLdujil Regents and tlie Bourd 
itself to be intimately involved in the day to day dec sions 
of University affairs was substriiitially diminished during 
the \- riod. Secondly, there was nn apparent zenith and 
.subsequent decline in the personal prestige and influence 
of the members of tlie Board, vhich also revealed a weak- 
ness in the candidacy process. 

Vith regard to the diminution of the Regents' 
ctivity, it would seem that this was a development of the 
increasing size and complexity of the University in the; 
tventiouh century and probably not at all unique to this 
institution. In this transition the President and his 
administrative staff assumed greater responsibility for the 
day to day decisions as well as the formulation of the . 
policy questions to be decided by the Board of Regents. The 
transition at Michigan was not, however, a simple progres- 
sion and the principal variable appears to have been the 
confidence of the Board in the President, There way evidence 
during the Burton administration that the Regents were 
extremely confident of his leadership and relied heavily on 
him for setting the tone and direction of the institution.^^ 
They were not near ly as ■ removed during the Little years'; and 
ultimately found it necessary to'force the President's 
resignation due to the problems Little was causing for the 

Supra , pp. 73-75 . 
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Urj i vr.'j's i ly niid Ujc U('/.r(.u t. . ^ lludcr- lintlivcrr llio Uogonis 
rot/uriied to the pnllorii (j i' d eta chod intcMX^st and their 
rormal involvement va.s almost totally restricted to broad 
l)()Licy questions by the late nineteen forties.'''^ 

Viewing the history of the elective procedure for 
the selection of the members of the Board of Regents, it 
Is impossible not to be impressed by the paucity of 
embarassments and problems for eitlier the University or 
the State. Altliough the process has produced generally 
favorable results, the stature and caliber of individual 
Board members has varied videlyJ^ During the late nineteen 
iverities and early thirties the individuals on the Board 
represented a high level of personal prestige and- influence 
as well as collective expertise. ^^ They guided the Uni- 
versity through a difficult and controversial period with 
a high level of concern for the ideals of the University. 
An indication of their stature in the State is illustrated 
in a letter.fiom President; Franklin D„ Roosevelt to Frank 
Murphy urging him to run for Governor' of Michigan in the 
1936 elections^ In. the letter Roosevelt suggests that 
Murphy "secure the support of the University Regents" as 

12 

Supra , pp.i 90-91 . 

-1 3a-"' 

. Supra , n. 121. Also Interview, Robert P. Briggs 
and David B. Laird Jto, May 25, "jgTI . 

"i 4„'' ■ 'V--' ■■■ ... , — 

Stason and Shaw, "The Organization, Powers, and 
Personnel of the Board of Regents," pp. 140-58.: 

^^ Supra . pp. 100-102. 
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one ol'- the "constructive" steps toward nomination and 
election. 

By the niiieteen forties the effectiveness of the 
Hoard and the stature of its membership had receded. The 
attention to the best interests of the University vas 

17 

impaired by internal dissension among the Board member s . 
In 1948 the decision to back: avay from a broad commitment 
to adult education appeared to be dictated by external 
pressures brought on , the Regents and thus represents an 
ebbing of the, Board's stature and the dntegriiy of its 

'■; ■ . . 1 8'. ■■■ 

decisions 

The combination of the varying effectiveness of 
the Board and an increase in the quantity and complexity 
of University administrative details placed greater 
responsibility on the Pres icient and ;h.i s - expanded staff for 
the maintenance of institutional continuity,' stability, and 
developments- Although the Regents retained the Constitu- 
tional pover and responsibility for the direction and 
control of the University, by 1 950 the Board had quite 
clearly yielded or delegated a significant portion of that 
pover to the President and the administrative staff. The 
relationship between the Regents and the Legislature had 
become indirect, at best. 



Letter, Franklin D. Roosevelt to Prank Murphy, 
January 7, 1936, Murphy Papers , Box 33, MHC. 

, . . • . 1 y " 

Supra , pp..,; 11 9-1 20. Ruthven, Naturalist , pp. 38- 

40, 79. Van de Water, P eace Maker . Chap; VII. 

Supra , pp, 1 31 -1 32. Ruthven, Naturalist , p. 41. 
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Inci-onsod SUU Tn tercst and A.i,i vH.,, , 
Jn Higher Bducatinn [ — ^ 

Institutions of public higher education in the 
United States during the first half of the twentieth ' 
century faced numerous challenges among vhich were 
unprecedented growth, increasing public demands for 
service, and an awakening of state governmental interest 
in the financial affairs of these institutions. This 
awakening combined with the reorganizations in state 
governments resulted in altered procedures, improved methods 
of information collection and analysis, and in many states 
a consolidation of fiscal management J ^ ^his pattern was. 
present in Michigan beginning with the administration of 
Governor A. J. Groesbeck and wa. manifested in a centralized 
administrative board, an executive budget, and increased 
interest in the purposes and uses of appropriated funds. 

As long as the mill tax law remained in effect, 
the potential and actual i.pact of legislative and executive ; 
activities in fiscal management remained comparatively 
minor for the University . : To be sure, -the cei lings on the 
mill tax: revenues and the curtailments in. capital appro-; 
priations created significant budgeting problems for the ' 
Regents. and University officials. The potential impact of / 
State action was multiplied manifold as the University -s 
budget requests trav ersed from: a separate legislative V 
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considGration to integral part of an annual general 
fund budget (1935-1947). 

No conclusive evidence was found to warrant an 
allegation that the Legislature or the Governor from 
1920 to 1950 sought to evade or alter the Constitutional 
responsibility to support the University, Nevertheless, 
it must be noted that the decisions by the Legislature 
tliroughout the period to curtail or delay the amount of 
support were judgmental decisions which could be contested 
by either side as consistent or not with the best interests 
of the University and the otate. In defense of the 
Legislature it must be stated that the modifications in 
financial Support for the- University coincided with periods 
of economic pressure or cris.is and that within the limita- 
tions of an outdated and overburdened tax structure, the 
State was usually generous to the University. This does 
not. however, alter the fact that in comparison with 
other states, including several neighboring midwestern 
states, the actual support to public universities in 
Michigan was nof. keeping pace. 

The relationship between the Regents and the 
Legislature in 1 920. has been described as having been 
relatively simple and uncomplicated. It has been noted 

20 ' ■ 

Supra, p. 135. See also: Robert L. Vllliams, 
'•Financial Support of State-Supported Colleges and Univer- 
sities Michj^an^^E^ (November 1949), 
V* 211 . 

Supra , 61-62. 
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that from il920 to 1950 the 3-c] ationshlp was altered by 
22 

.several factors tmd thut by 1950 the University Pre.siden 
and ids administrative staff vere the primary participants 
in the relationship with the Legislature.'"' A fourth 
pa..rty, the State Executive, entered into the relationship 
(luring this period and quickly became an integral force 
in the legislative appropriations process. As a source 
of considerable influence vith the Legislature and the 
power of veto over legi slative bills , the Governor's role 
in determining the level of support for higher education 
in the S^ate became and continues to .be a critical factor. 
In^summary, the relationship during the thirty years was 
transformed into a complex process involving additional 
participants and variables. 

Adjustments in University Independence 

In light of conclusions regarding increases in the 
University's dependence upon legislative financial support 
and the rise in general interest of State government in 
public higher education, a question vhichmust logically 
follow is to what degree did these- and related develop- 
ments modify the relative inciependent status of the 
University, Because the de jure status of tht Regents 
and the University remained stable from 1920 to 1950, 

22 

Supra , Chapter IV. / 
^^ Supra , pp. 155-157. / 

24-. • - • ■■ ' ■ • '• 

bupra , pp. 157-163.. 
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mod i ricnl ,i ons thai did occur niuvst liave aff'ectGd the? de if'acto 
siai us ^ 

Amo'^g tlie numerous factors deiormining the Univor- 
•s i. ly^s do J'iic to status , the most imj)ortant clitriiig the peri od 
was the depend once on the Legislature for financial supi)ort. 

There is a I'ine line of distinction hctween 
df^ciaionjr tti funding agent and policies applied by tho 
fuitded insti^i/utioa. Some vould nrgite that the source of 
.t'und^ is ipso f^n-'cto a major determineut in policy decisions, 
while other.^ insist that ,thc relationship is not hy neces- 
sity a direct linkage in policy decisions. As an example 
o.f the separation of funding and policy decisions, the 
case of state and federal judiciaries may be cited in which 
monies aT<i regularly appropriated for the administration 
of the courts and judges salaries. However, an attempt 
by the legislative funding agent to influence judicial 
decisions would not only be considered illegal, but an 
abridgement of a. necessary separation of powers and function 
insuring fair and equal justice . 

Applying this model to public .higher education • . 
leads to the assertion that legislatures should consistently 
provide adequate funds for the operation of public insti- 
tutions of. higher education and reserve for the institutional 
governing boards and f acuities decisions regarding i nstitu- . 
tional policy. Under such a system academic freedom and 

Chambers , Freedom and Repression , Po 7# . ♦ 
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iii.s'ti Uitionnl int^'gri ly voul«l 1)0 n.ssuintMl to l)o ])roiectefl 
uga.Lnsi ilic encroMclnnen I of political, or economic 
oxped i cncy . 

V n s such f I . m o d o 1 i n p i - a c 1 v. c g in M i c h i g rt n r r q in 
1920 U> (950? Tho ov id once provided in the previous 
c ha [) t e r s o f t h i s s t u d y d i tc la t e s a q ii n.l i f x ed r e s po ii s e i. a 
ili(? r.ciin t i vc ^ 

The systein of University support established by 

Uie inill/iax la.v coupled wi th tlie authority of the Regents 

derived from the Constitution provided a status for the 

University that was considered by many to be very effective 

o ( 

in the support it offered and the protection it fostered. 
When it became neeessary for tlie Legislature to alter the 
mill tax lav, portions of tlie independent status of the 
University were sacrificed for a continuance of general 
funding levels. Perhaps one of the most significant changes 
occurred in 1933:when the property base mill tax vas 

■ abandoned and support 'for the University was appropricited 

■ ■ ■ 21 

■ frorr rovenu^s in the general fund. With the elimination 
of the mill tax came what Stason termed "a startling change 

. in the burdens "placed upon the University to make a showing : 
before the State Legislature of actual needs." The 
changes in procedure and the increased attention of . the 



2'6 

Price, "Financial Support," pp* 55-56. 

: ^'^Suj)ra, pp. .115-117. " 

28 ' 

Interview, E. Bl.ythe Stason and David B. Laird Jr*, 
May 6, 1971., 
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Ic^/isiaiors regarding UnL\'er,sL ty funds gave impetus to a 

greater dependence on the legislative process and increasing 

activity in it. The overall effect was a subtle diminishing 

of tho independent status of the Regents and tlie Univc.7*sity. 

This trend vas accelerated by the decisions of 

1947 to place appropriations on an annual basis and rem>o\e, 

the continuing clause in the University appropriations 
29 

lav. As a result of the operational application of tbc^se 
clianges, it is possible to conclude that- tlie .de facto 
status oi!' the Regents vis-a-vis the Legislature had been 
altered between 1920 and 1950 to the extent that in 1930 
the Regents, with regard to financial support from the 
State, were subordinate to the Legislature. 

Fai.lure to Comprehend Changes . 

The responsibility of public officers to comprehend 
and adjust to changes as they occur is a bewildering, if 
not impossible charge. Yet, their constituents cannot 
afford to expect anything less from their elected ; repre- 
sentaxives in the operation of the affairs of governmento 

. In applying the dual test of comprehension and 
adjustment to the Regents and the Legislatures from 1920 
to 1950, the pattern of behavior which emerges is neither 
consistent nor surprising. _ Each body had moments of 
decisiveness . and others of ambivalence / Underlying the 
official actions of both bodies throughout the 'period was 

^^ Supra , p. 127* . ' • ' . 
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an apparent lack of .appreciniion I' or the Lnlioi'ent differ- 
onces in their respective pulv .c roles and an inability 
to sustain a positive complemor.tary relationship based on 
their shared responsibilities. Too often vhen problems 
occurred, either or both retreated to legalities rn-tiier 
than confronting the realities of the situation, 

Tl^ere is no evidence tha;i the Regents or the 
Legislature sought to improve their understanding of the 
changes in their relationship through careful study and 
analysis. Instead, both bodies appeared to proceed on 
precedent and preconceived notions regarding their proper 
roles, . 

The result," of course, was not the demise of either 
tile University or the Legislature, but was a combination 
of effects far more subtle and difficult to measure. These 
effects ranged from a waste of human effort to the failure 
of institutions to realize their full potentials 

Among the participants in the relationship in these 
three decades , President Alexander Ruthven should be singled 
out for his sensitivity to the realities and possibilities 
of public higher education in. Michigan, He understood the 
University, its strengths and faults, and vas keenly avare 
of the great pride the people of Michigan had in the insti- 
tution. He also understood the legislative process and saw 
the benefits of perceiving the legislative interest in the 
University as grounds for a noble partnership rather than a 
competition for influence of management. He vas among the 
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r G V at t h 0 U n .i v e r s i iy v }i o r o c o g n i z e tl i h e d e s 1 r iib i. 1 i ty o i' 
developing the strengths of tlie various public institutions 
oi higher education in the State ns constituting tlio host 
interests of the people of the State as , well as tlie 
University, 

As the University began the decade of tlie fifties, 
it vas operating vithin a sigiiif icantly changed relation- 
ship vith the Legislature and the State. The University 
had experienced unjirecedented grovth and development in 
the past three decades, but the costs had, included a 
decline in its relative autonomy and in increased dependence 
on the financial support of the State Legislature. The 
Regents, once the undisputed arbiters of University policy, 
had been reminded of the pover of the purse. In addition, 
the President and liis administrative staff had emerged as 
the primary source of administrative continuity and the 
representatives of the University to its numerous publics. 

Although the Unive.rsity remained an institution of 
international stature in 1 950, it is fair to speculate on 
the extent to which the University and the many publics it 
served might have further benefited if the Regents and the 
Legislatures of Michigan had better titiderstood the changes 
that were r^/l'fecting their relations from 1920 to 1 950, They 
shared constitutional responsibilities for educational 
service to the State and an accountability to the people of 
Michigan, yet they failed to sustain the mutual understanding 
and respect that should accompany such an association. 
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Fiituro RosoiU'ch Chul. loupes 

In tho two flecados rollowirVg 1950, most of the 
riin(Ijimonl,;Ll issuos wijich lia.vo heon aim l.yzod j.n this lytudy 
have pcrsi.stcd.'^^ Tlic increasing public dc?mands on higher 
education for service continue to be accompanied by periodic ; 
calls Tor greater efficiency and economy on the campus. 
Competition for available state resources has not d i'nin ishod , 
but rather continued to rise at an alarming rate. Questions 
regarding the proper role of the public, state legislators, 
federal agencies, internal constituencies, and governing 
boards in the; governance of institutions of hi^rrher, education 
are as relevant in 1971 as they were in 1950. Theorists and 
practitioners have yet to agree on how best to meet the edu- 
cational needs of society while sustaining essential 
academic freedoms and maintaining institutional responsive- 
ness to changing conditions and; priorities. 

The dynamics of these issues, nationalas veil as 
in Michigan, need to be analyzed and their implications 
explored. In many cases,, though, the analysis must be 
delayed until access may be obtained to essential documents, 
correspondence, and personal recollections . Such is the 
situation with respect to the relationship between The 
University of Michigan and the State of Michigan from 1950. 

to 1970. 



' ■■ 30 ■ ■ •■ /■ ■ : . ,. ■ ■ 

A concise summary of contemporary issues and 
problems is provided in T« R. I McConnell, "Accountability 
and Autonomy, " The Journ al of Higher Education . XLII No 6 
(June, 1971), pp. 446-463. ~' , — V 
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Ngvo j'the 1 0 , tliove ii to t h rot? fl i s t i nc t jivobl em 

arcM.s, iihout which yoinf^ Pnct/S ;i, j*e known, wliich will 

iindoiib tecJ ly challen«;c Tuturf' resca rche j'« , Thore .sho;ild 

\iO ill) Miia. lysis oT the fine is ions of the Michigan Consiiin- 

tional Convention of 1961-62 with regard to higher oducation 
31 

in the State. Why did tlie Convention reaffirm the 
oxisting stiitus and powers of the governing boards of The 
University of Michigan, Miclrigan Sta.te University, and 
Wayne State University and extend c onsti tuti onal . status to 

32 

all other state-assisted institutions of higJier education? 
Why did the Convention not explicitly define the Legisla- 
ture's obligations to support higher education in the 
33 

State? What .role did the Convention intend for the State 
Board of Education in higher education and was that role 
f easible?-^"* 

There is also a need for an analysis of the 
reawakening of tlie Legislature to the potential power of 
conditions attached to appropriation statutes. In what 
areas may the Legislature appropriately attach conditions 
to appropriation bills for the public universities? To 
what extent are the governing boards of the constitutionally 
established institutions bound by the conditions? What are 



Michigan, Of ficial Record of the Constitutional 
Convention, 1 961 -62 (Lansing: State of Michigan, 1964) . 



section 5 
33 
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Michigan, Constitution of 1963 , Article VIII, 



Ibid , / section 4* 
34 

, Ibid * , section 3* 
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the educationa] and political i mpl icati ons of such condi- 

Lions? What effect will the case of The Regents oT The 

Univorsity of Michigan ot al. v.. The State of Michigan have 

on the contemporary trend of Increasing legislative i-avolve- 

3 S 

ment in higher education? 

- ' Finally, future researchers must address the fact 

that in 1971 the State of Michigan had not achieved the 
fiscal reform which has been urgently needed since the 
nineteen thirties. , What have been the effects of the 
lack of sufficient resources on the universities in the 
State? Why do the people of the State c ontinue to resist 
the graduated income tax as a form of fiscal readjustment? 
Given the economic dilemmas, would the institutions of 
higher education have achieved greater budgetary priority 
in a coordinated system of higher educati on? 

All of these questions are vital for Michigan and 
each bears directly on the present and future - re lationship 
between" the State and its institutions of higher education. , 
In the past, despite the turmoil of sue ce eding crises , the 
universities of Michigan , especially The UniV^^rsity of 
Michigan, have achieved a notable record. Future success 
will depend to a great degree on the a.bility; of the Legisla- 
ture and the institutions to sustain mutual respect and 
understanding of their separate and : dual re spons ibi li ti es , 
while maintaining the support of an , enl ightened public . ; 

"^^ Supra , p. 58, 
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A REPORT TO THE REGENTS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY- OF MICHIGAN 

(Confidential) 

To the Regents: 

This is a furtlier report on the alarming trends 
apparent in the educational opera.tions of the University 
of Michigan as e.; result of,, the low level of financial 
support now being received from the State as compared with 
former years and with tlie support, of universities in 
other states. Additional data have now been collected 
both from within the University of Michigan and from other 
state institutions . 

These data further confirm the conclusions already 
reported to you, namely, that the high standing of the 
University of, Michigan and the superior quality, of its 
educational programs cannot be maintained much longer with- 
out ,a marked upturn in the level of financial support 
received from .the State. , 

Tlie present critical situation:- of the/University 
becomes strikingly apparent from even a brief survey of 
the changes„^vhich have occurred during the past 'tyenty ' 
years ^ . ■> ■ ■ ^ •■ / ' ■ , • ■ ^ ^ 
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In the fall -term o^ :1 929, the' Gnrollment of the 
University of Michigan was 9,698. The ope ra ting appro- 
priation from the State or Michigan Vc'is $4 ,920,000 — or 
cin average of S507 for each student enrol led . Stud eni- ^ f o es 
produced an average of S 130 per student. The total teaching 
staff was 745, or about 1 teacher to each 13 students. 

The State appropriation of S507 per student in 
1929-30 was the highest; received by any major state uni- 
versity in the nation. This re lat i ve ly high 1 eve'l of 
State support enabled the University to;, maintain a teaching . 
staff and a qiuality of educational programs excelled by 
none and equal led . by only a few of the stronger endowed 
institutions. In 1929, few Vould have questioned the 
claim of the State of Michigan that its university was the 
outstanding state university of the nation. 

The economic depression which struck late in 1929/ 
brought serious troubles to the University of Michigan as 
it did to other instituti ons and ; busines ses in the State 
and the nation. The State appropriation for operations 
fell to a low of S3, 200/000 in 1934-35. The capital 
building program begun under President Burton was halted 
while little more than half completed. Paculty salaries i ' 
were cut sharply, and the appointments of many staff members 
not on permanent tenure were terminated. No money was 
available for the purchase or maintenance of teaching and 
research equipment. Since student enrollment had remained . 
about constant, the inevitable result was larger classes, 
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lieav i.cr teacii i .1 oti.ti s , and t decl i ne i n ilie gual i ty ol' . 
instruction and research. 

By 1 939-40 , the St rate and the nation were beginning 
to. shake off the effects of the depression , but in this 
recovery the University of Michigan, along with other edu- 
cational institutions in Michigan, lagged behind. 

In 1 939^40 , the fall term enrollment of the 
University was 12,132, or 2?^ more than before the depres- 
sion. The State appropriation, however, was only 
$4,475,000, nearly S50O,00O less than ten years earlier, 
and an average of only $369 per student enrolled. Although 
the faculty was called upon to teach nearly 2,500 more 
students than in 1929-30, it numbered only 732, or 13 less 
than ten years earlier • L The result was that the ratio of 
teachers to students had fallen from 1-13 in 1 929 to 1-16.5 
in 1939. To have restored -the 1 929 ratio of teachers to 
students would have required a teaching staff of 933. 
Thus ,-^in 1 939— 40., the University faculty was seriously 
understaffed, with a shortage of about 200 men. 

The seriousness of the situation in the late 
thirties was accentuated by the fact that many other leading 
universities in the nation were able to make more rapid 
recovery from the effects of xne depression. A number of • 
outstanding teachers and scholars were lost to other 
ins ti tut i ons during this peri od « 

Efforts of the University and of state officials 
and legislators to remedy the situation were interrupted 
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by the uclvent of Vor Id Vtw 1 1 in 1 94 1 . Since tlie end of 
the war in 1945, these e CTorts have been renev^ed and 
intensified. But d es i)i t e gen er ous and understanding su])port 
by the Michigan legislature and State of fic ial s , further 
ground hiis been lost in the post-war years* The increases 
in enrollment and price levels liave been so large and so 
rapid thnt faculty, equipment, and salaries have fallen 
even further behind. 

In the fall term of 1 948-49 , the Um versi ty of . 
Michigan enrollment reached a new high of 21 ,370. The 
operating appropriation from the State was increased to 
39,750,000. But the current appropriation of S9, 750,000 
represents an average; of only. S456 per student — or $51 
less than the S507 avai labl e twenty years ago when the 
price level was much lower. To equal at 1948 price levels ; 
the University's 1 929 appropriation, the figure for 1948 
would have to be S679 per student or a total of Si 4 , 51 0, 230. 
To equal the 1 939 appropriation would require S605 per 
student or a total of 812,928,850. Put in another way, the 
present appropriation of S456 has a purchasing power on 
the 1939 basis of only S278, or nearly 30?^. less than the 
$369 per student actually appropriated to the University 
■ in"1 939. ' 

By any measure which may be applied,: the appro- 
priation available to the University today buys far less 
goods and services for the instruction of each student than 
has been the case in the modern history of the University, 
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S'iudent fee incomo is nov five "times what> i tr wei.s 
Iwority yeurs ago, and the inrJividual student pay.s Trom one 
iind one --ha If to nearly throe times as much as did the pre- 
war student. But even this great increase has not been 
sufficient to offset the relative decline in the State 
appropriation. 

I r tliG de cl ine in : x^er student income of the Uni- 
versity verc merely a mritter of statistics, tliere vould. 

-not be so much cause for alarm. The alarming thing is 
that this decline has made its effects increa.singly felt 
in the educational processes of the University, 

To teach the present student body of^ over 21 ,000, 
there is available a teaching staff of 1,1 87 on a full— time 
equivalent basis. This means that the pre sent teaclier— 
student ratio in the University is 1—18. To get back to 
the 1930 ratio of 1-13 vi 11 require the addition of 428 
full— time additional teachers at a. total annual cost of at 
. least S2, 000, 000, Even the ratio of 1-13 vould be con- 

siderably short of ideal for modern teaching methods in a 
university like Michigan where 505^ of the student body is 

.comprised of seni ors and prof es s ional or graduate students . 

A survey of 289 colleges and universities made in 
1945 by the North Central Association of Colleges* reveals 

: that the median teacher student ratio was 1—12.3. Only 1 O^ 
of the 289 institutions studied had as many as 18.8 students 

''^See Report of President's Commission on Higher 
Education, 1 947, Vol. IV, page 10. " 
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1 O s liut e n t s pe r to h o ! . Ti i o s t> V I. tri? r o s h i I i }jr] \ i, tUc 
fl^aring iiuidoquucy of IIm.v ri'oii b ^l li :L iij m n rati (3 of 1—18. 

One ]'es\il t o.P l.lic und o r s I.m, f f etl. Tuc u .1 ty i s a 
i\un^orous increa.so in <\ze of ciiisses. 13y 0 xtr a o rd i. nM.i\\^ 

offoi't Iho si. ze of most frcslinuir^ f i r st-yoii v c 1 ass o s hit.s been 
kept (iovn ^.o ;ibo\i t pi^e— v;n" .siy^e. \.u f t'os hitraii Kn/.^ I i i=ih , for 
G X ij ni p 1 G , no section i s L o day larger t li a n 22 .students. Mu t 
in the ux>por ciasse.s and in the gr :i d unte con r s e .-s , many 
classes have grown to unman a.ge alii e si^e. l>e cause of the 
la.ck of qua]. if Led faculty to teach addnti. ona'l sections. 
In Physics and Clierivistry, a Tunnher of advanced and graduate 
c la sses number over 60 .s faidon ts , at least three times the 
proper number for satisfactory teaching. C las s s i z o s iji 
general throughout the Uni ver s i ty a.i^e on the a v e ra.<|e from 
259^ to ^00fo larger than in 1939-40. 

Teacher student ratios and class size.s would be 
even voi;se if ^ it were not for the In.j'ge numbei' of teaching 
assistants who a. re now included in the teaching staff. In 
1929 , less than of the total fac nl ty consisted of 

teaching assistants^ in 1939, the figure ha.d gi'own to nearly . 
1 Ofo • tod Jri.y , t e a. c !i i n g ass i s tun t s a- c 0 oun t f or o v o i* 20% of 
the entire teaching sta.ff. Many of thes e teachi ng ass i s-" - 
tants are excellent teachers , but they are all relatively 
young and inexper ienc ed\ Their use in such large proportions 
c ons ti tute s a dis-tinct threat to the quali *ty o f teaching in 
the undergraduate units of the University, 
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. Paralleling -tlie decline in the relative number of 
faculty moil available for toacliing the x;resent large 
enrollments has been a decline in the qual i ty and amount 
o toaciiingajid research equipinent. In 1 929-30 , the 
University spent an averaire of ^17.09 per student on 
teaching. equipment and materials. In 1939-40, this figure 
had fa.llei\ to an average of $4.59 — - scarcely enough to 
keep old equipment in repair. Today, with a price level 
approximately 70^ above 1 939, the expenditures for equip- 
ment averages only S8, 86 per student. The results of this 
20-year neglect of equipment needs is shockingly apparent 
i'rom an inspection of the equipment now being used in 
many of the scientific and engineering departments. 

The Generaf Library furnishes one of the most 
striking examples of the losses due to insuf fi c lent funds 
and facilities . The University of Michigan Library is 
still one of the world's great research collections, but 
is in grave danger of ■ los ing i ts high plac e , In 1929 



Michigan's Library 



ranked seventh among University 



libraries in the number of its book collections. Today 
it has fallen to ninth place, having been passed by both 
Minnesota and Calif ornia . Unless current trends are 
changed by the provision of more funds for book purchases 
and more space for books, Michigan ' s Library seems bound to 
fall even farther behind. The story is strikingly evident 
in the number of volumes added in leading university 
libraries during the year 1 947-48 • The se f igure s are as 
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follows: Michigan -36,056; Harvard - 151,648^ California- 
1 33,576; \..le - 128,083; Illinois - 108,896; Columbia - • 
62,065; Minnesota --58,904; Indiana - 51,763; Chicago 
50,651; Nbrthv^es tern - 48,312. 

Faculty salaries have also suffered desjjite a 
debermiiiGd effort to devote ever^^ cent possible to this 
all important purpose . Since 1939 the average real iricome 
of all employed persons in tlie nation iias increased by 
approximately 30^?^, During the same jjeriod the\reaj. income 
of University of Michigan faculty members has dec re as ed 
by over ^2fo. Thus the University of Michigan faculty • 
members have not only failed bo share in the higher standard 
of living being: en j oyed by other groups in the nation but 
they have actually suffered a sharp decline in their own 
standard of living. Even the salaries of public school 
teachers in Michigan, and in most other s tat es , have more 
than kept pace with iihe increased costs of livingo The 
obvious result of such a trend is to make university 
teaching a less attraci-ive profession for young men choosing 
a career and to make other fields more attractive to teachers 
who have offers, elsewhere. 

The danger signals :in these trends are all too 
plain. It is not easy to measure changes in the educa'tional 
performance of a University .. Perhaps the best measures are 
the number and prof essional qualifications of the teaching 
staff , the facilities and equipment available , the level 
of salaries paid, and the continuing financial support 
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accorded Ihe ins litution , No one of -these meastures is 

conclusive, bui/ when they all shov signs of devc¥ine o^^eir 

so long £L period as ■bwen'by year s , "the "trend is uiaimis"takable . 

The present critical position of tlse University of 
Michigan is intensified by the fact that a number of 
universities in other states have now surpai^se^ Michigan 
In tlie level of rinancial support received tCroina their 
respective states. As examples, the universities of 
California, Florida, Illinois and Oregon now all receive 
subs tant.ial ly more pre student is^n their legislative 
appropriations than does Michigan, Judging from reports on 
current legislative sessions, it is likely that Indiana, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Ohio and Visconsin will soon join this 

list:. : 

The cases of Illinois and California- are particu- 
larly illuminating. Twenty years ago in 1 929 the Univer s i ty 
of Illinois received from its legislature an appropriation 
averaging $384 for each of the 12,413 students enrolled ; 
Calif ornia received S389 per student » Each of titese 
appr o;pri at ions was over Si 00 less than the University of 
Michigan appropriation of S507 per student. Today the 
si tuations . are c otnplete ly reversed , The University of 
Illinois appropriation averages $829 for each of the 
26,000 students enrolled; California's average is $588 for 
each of its. nearly 44,000 students, while Michigan recieives 
only $456 for each of its 21 , 370 student s. In other Vords , 
over a 20— year period the Illinois and California 



appropriaiions luivo Inci-on seo by S445 a;nd Si 97 ro specrt i ve ly , 
whi ;t o Mich igfi.n btis d e c 1 i ned b^x- S l -^- 

^ Tlie resuJ ts of the : i ne x-eacrsed f inancial rytrei^gth of 

oMier institutions have appeas-ed in the : numerou:s off ers 

made to members of the Universtiiirx^ of Michigan staff. 
Within the past two years at J]i£€E4.\>^t 23 members o.f the Uni- 
versity of Michigun faculty Kv.iwj been offered deanships or 
d e ]3 a r t ni e n t h e ad s h i p s in o t he rra^ j' or institutions. T he 

, institutions r^naking the of f e.:i^:;. include such ins tituti<3ns ' 

California, Illinois, Cali^tornia Institute o^ Teclanology, 
Northwestern^ Johns Hopkins , rSorne 11 / Purdue , Stanford, 
Oiiio State and Illinois Instirduite of Technology. Only two 
of those men nov hold chairmtJ^^^^iships at Michigan. They are 
all young men^ a-nd, oir course*,^ among the most promising 
on the staff. The loss of ev^r:^^ hal f of them would be a 
blow from which the Universix>%^ would find it difficult to 
recover • 

For the time being , iMichigan has met in large 
measure the challenge of c onti^^^^fting offers to its staff. 
But it has not done so in te!i:^s^ of salaries. These men 
have stayed at Michigan because- they want to be at Michigan 
and because they believe in tlf^^ institution, and because 
they have beejn promised that Michigan will not be allowed 
to fall fartlE«T behind. 

But Ttilme is running out.. Tradition^ ^reputation 
and the presence of other outstahdiji:^ scholars are , powerful 
factors in holding the staff of a uafe<Knnsity. But they, 
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wi il not lonK suCficG unlosiv fncLlitio-s/ oquipment, teaching 
Lo;i<ls Mnd s n i a. t- i o s cin f>o koi>u .-li* I o.'i..st t'C a^orinb ly noai- to 
ilu? s t.a I j(l n rd s .s (; t by o1'h<?r- L ns T i t:L oiis , 

Michigan's faculty still ranks among tiie best in 
the world. In tlic latest compilation of Men oT Science^ 
the Who's VJio of the scholars of science, the proportion 
o T M i c h i gan ' s f.ac u 1 ty receiving t h e s tar p f d i s t i nc t i o n was 
surpassGd only by CKvlifornia Institute of Technology, 
Pr incoton and M . I . T . But the very strength of the Michigan 
faculty makes it a tai-get for other institutions seeking 
to strengthen their own faculties., 

Unless Michigan is given the financial support 
needed to compete with the best of the state universities, 
it could lose in a few years the scholarly strength which 
has taken fifty years to build. Unless the present trends 
of support are reversed, thei-o is eminent danger that this 
is exactly what will happen. Conditions such as now pre- 
vail at the University of Michigan will be accepted on the 
basis of a temporary post-war emergency, but they will not 
long be tolerated by a strong faculty once it appears there 
is danger that emergency expedients may become permanent 
standards • 

I am making this report to you ;to emphasize the 
absolute necessity for halting and reversing the downward 
trend of financial support which is the cause of the 
University's present critical position. In so doing T 
want to make it clear that no criticism is intended of the 
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oITLcials c)i* 1 og i s 1 a.ic;r.s whose ros [)ons ibi 1 i ty it lias been 
to fiKLkc pi'ov is i on f'oj- tho Un i vois Liy' s .support. These rnen 
Ikivg not been respony ible Tor the dopruss ion , or the war, 
o:r the surging price* level, or the tremendously increased ' 
onrollments whi ch have made the task of ad equate f inane ial 
support such a large one. Neither are they responsible 
Tor Michigan's sales tax diversion which has so complicated 
the ■ financial probl.ems of the Sta.to. 

However, the fact that ihe current financial 
situation of the University and of the. State can be 
explained does not lessen the gravity of the University'? 
needs nor the necessity for prompt and bold action in 
meeting them. 

■ Alexander G. Ruthven 

/ President 

March 15, 1949. 
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ABSTRACT 



THE REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN AND 
THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE 1920-1950 

. * by 

David Burrington Laird Jr. 

Co-Chairmen: Claude A. Eggertsen 
Frederick L. Goodman 

Throughout the history of The University of Michigan, 
the relationship between the Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity and the State Legislature has been an important 
element in the growth and development of the University. 
The need for the continuing interaction between the Regents 
and the Legislature has been provided by the duties and 
responsibilities , vis-d-vis the University , assigned to each 
by the Constitutions of the State, 

Over a period of thirty years (1920-1950) the 
relationship between the Regents and the Legislature was 
altered significantly. Three major developments contributed 
to the alterations in the relationship . In 1 932, the State 
was faced with income deficiencies which dictated modifica- 
tions , in the State tax laws , inc luding thej spec ial pr ope rty 
mill tax for the support of the University . Economic problems 
in 1947 forced the Legislature to place all ; State budgeting 



on jin annual schodulc an<l to iransrcr University approprin- 
tions from special status to item status in the general 
fund. During the period there was a noticeable increase in 
the influence and activity of the State Executive in the 
fiscal affairs of the State, including those associated with 
the University. 

The analysis of official documents, personal and 
official correspondence, and interviews (University Regents 
and administrative personnel, and State of fi cials) revealed 
that the res-alts of the changes included altered internal 
and externai roles for the University Regents , increased 
State interest and activity in higher education, and a subtle 
diminution of the de facto independennp nf the University. 
Vhereas, prior to 1920 one could make a strong argument for 
the Regents representing a fourth coordinate branch of 
government, by 1950 one could as sert that the Regents had 
become increasingly subordinate to the Legislature, primarily 
as a function of the growing dependence on the Legislature 
for annual appropriations for operating funds. Available 
evidence suggests that neither the leaders of the University 
nor the Legislature sought to study systematically the impli- 
cations of these changes and apply the increased understanding 
to their complex relations. 

The study concludes with an outline of remaining 
■research challenges and the^ assertion that the future success v 
of= higher education in Michigan will depend to a great 
degree on the ability of the leaders of State government and ^ 



ilio i nst L tu I ions lo ,sustain nuituaT respect and understarul i ng 
o (' their separate and dual responsibilities while maintaining 
the support of an enlightened public. 




